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\bur  Rail-less  Railroad 


YOUR  live  stock  and  the  produce 
from  your  fields,  carried  in  freight 
trains  to  the  cities,  thunder  past  count- 
less danger-signs  with  the  warning, 
"Look  Out  for  the  Cars!"  Each  one  of 
these  marks  the  crossing-place  of  a 
country  road — a  road  without  rails,  lead- 
ing to  railroad  and  town.  Each  one 
marks  a  farmer's  right-of-way. 

Since  your  farm  is  a  1920  enterprise, 
probably  it  is  fitted  with  most  of  the 
following  modern  equipment — the  tele- 
phone, good  lighting  and  heating,  a  silo, 
a  manure  spreader,  a  cream  separator,  an 
automobile,  an  engine,  a  tractor. 

But  have  your  hauling  problems  found 
their  proper  solution?  Are  the  time- 
losses  and  difficulties  of  a  decade  ago 
still  impeding  your  endless  carrying  of 
farm  loads? 

Government  statistics  show  that  in 


191 8  alone,  350,000,000  tons  of  farm 
produce  were  transported  to  local  ship- 
ping centers  in  motor  trucks.  The  same 
national  figures  prove  also  that  American 
farmers  are  the  greatest  users  of  motor 
trucks — among  all  industries.  No  pro- 
gressive farmer  can  afford  to  overlook 
impressive  facts  like  these. 

Your  name  and  address  mailed  to  our 
office  at  Chicago  will  bring  you  descrip- 
tive folders  that  will  prove  interesting 
and  instructive.  Put  an  International 
Motor  Truck  at  work  on  your  farm  and 
on  the  roads  which  are  your  right-of-way. 
Handle  all  your  miscellaneous  farm  haul- 
ing with  railway  efficiency.  The  nine 
International  Motor  Truck  sizes  range 
from  %  ton  to  3^  ton.  Keep  in  mind 
that  these  trucks  have  been  made  for 
years  by  the  makers  of  good  and  trusted 
farm  machines. 
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SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER 

SIMONS,  JACOBS  &  CO.      GARCIA,  JACOBS  &  CO. 

GLASGOW  LONDON 

Agencies  and  Representatives  in  Every  Important  European  Market 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 

FOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  FRENCH  CO. 
204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


SIMONS  FRUIT  CO. 
Toronto  and  Montreal 


SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH,  WEBLING  CO. 
12  South  Market  Street,  Boston 


OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 
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Sulphur 

It  has  been  proven 
and  so  recommended 
by  the  University  of 
California  that  If  you 
sulphur  your  grape 
vines  and  orchards  6 
times  they  will  not  be 
affected  by  MILDEW 
or  RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre,  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money 
can  buy;  the  best  for 
vineyards;  the  best  for  bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur  —  Impal- 
pable Powder,  100%  pure,  in  double  sacks,  for 
Dry  Dusting  and  making  Paste  Sulphur. 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use  our 
DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED  FLOUR 
SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur 
at  such  a  low  price  that  it  would  pay  you  to 
mix  your  own  solution. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
and  prevent  smut  in  grain,  drill  Into  the  soil 
110  pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure.  This 
has  increased  various  crops  up  to  500%.  Send 
for  Circulars  No.  6  and  7. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING  MATE- 
RIALS, Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting  Sulphur  Mix- 
tures, etc.,  Fungicides  and  Insecticides,  car- 
ried in  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY 
624  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate  shipment*.  Send 
for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET";  also  booklet  "NEW 
USES  FOR  SULPHUR,"  Price-list  and  Samples. 

Ask  us  for  prices  for  Carbon  Bisulphide,  the  surest  rem- 
edy for  destroying  ground  squirrels. 


Gasoline. 
Quality 


nil  power 
in  every  drop 

"Red  Crown"  is  all-refinery 
gasoline.  It  is  made  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  your  engine. 
Look  for  the  ''Red  Crown"  sign 
before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL,  COMPANY 
(California) 


the  Point 


FT  BR 

FRUIT 
WRAPPER' 


Chemically  Treated 
"  Car o"  Protects 

"Caro"  from  DessiCARE  (to  dry  op) 

"Caro" 
Prolongs  the 
Life  of  Fruit 

Why? 


Fruit  decomposition  starts  from  a  bruise  which  opens  tiny  holes  and  permits  the  juice  to  escape  and  BACTERIA  to  enter. 
"Caro"  clings  closely  and  dries  up  the  escaping  juice.  "Caro"  ingredients  harden  the  spot,  kill  the  BACTERIA  arrests  the  decom- 
position—and thus  PROLONGS  THE  LIFE  OF  FRUIT.    If  your  fruit  is  worth  shipping  it  is  worth  keeping  in  best  condition. 

Demand  "CARO"— Wrap  Your  Fruit  in  "CARO"— The  Fruit  Buyer  Knows  "CARO" 
Order  from  Any  Fruit  Company  or  American  Sales  Agencies  Co.,  112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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The  Cutler  Fruit  Grader 

For  Box,  Basket  or  Barrel  Packing 


uiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiitiiiiiiiiim: 

Manufactured  | 
Since 


S   2nd  grade 
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SLOWLY  REVOLVING 
ROLLERS  WRAPPED 
WITH  SASH  CORD 


PRONG  SUPPORTING 
CARRYING  CUP 


THE  CUTLER  FRUIT  GRADER,  after 
seven  years  of  manufacture  and  use  in  the 
hands  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  associa- 
tions, stands  preeminantly  The  Most  Suc- 
cessful and  Practical  Fruit  Grader  on  the 
market  today.  With  the  improvements  we 
have  made  our  1920  models  are  the  most 
efficient  and  satisfactory  machines  we  have 
ever  manufactured  and  will  meet  the  de- 
mands of  all  growers  who  want  to  handle 
their  crops  at  the  least  expenditure  of  time 
and  money. 


II 


New  Features 


Upp^r  View  of  a  portion  of  the  Four-Section  Model  for  box  packing,  showing  the  Mechani- 
cal Sorting  Table.  No  hand  feeding  necessary.  The  fruit  is  fed  automatically.  This  table 
slowly  revolves  the  fruit  as  it  is  moved  forward  before  the  sorters.   Our  belt  type  of  sorting 

table  can  be  furnished  if  desired. 


We  have  perfected  two  extra  attach- 
ments to  our  graders  which  we  are 
putting  out  this  season,  viz: 

(1)  Off -Grade  Return  Belts 

which  afford  a  means  for  bringing 
back  to  the  sorters  the  off-grade  fruit 
found  in  the  bins.  This  makes  an 
immediate  check  on  the  sorters  and 
will  result  in  a  better  grade  of  fruit 
being  packed. 

(2)  Separation  of  Cull  Fruit 
into  Canning  and  Cider  Stock. 

This  attachment  takes  the  place  of 
the  regular  cull  belt  on  all  our  tables 
and  automatically  separate  the  cull 
fruit  into  canning  and  and  cider 
stock  without  any  labor  cost. 


With  a  Cutler  Grader  you  can  handle  your  crop  quicker  at  the  least  cost  of  sorting,  packing 
and  handling  and  you  do  not  have  to  depend  on  skilled  packers.  A  Cutler  Grader  will  soon  pay 
for  itself  in  the  saving  made  in  the  handling  of  the  crop. 

Eventually  You  Will  Buy  a  Cutler  Grader 

Why  Not  Mow? 

Don't  put  off  ordering  your  packing  house  equipment.  The  situation  this  year  in  the  obtaining  of 
material  for  manufacturing  is  such  as  to  make  the  placing  of  early  orders  absolutely  necessary. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to  us  today.  You  may  regret  not  doing  so. 

Box  Presses 

See  the  the  Cutler  Press  before  buying.   We  have  the 
best  press  on  the  market  today. 

We  carry  a  stock  of  the  CALIFORNIA  GRIP  TRUCKS 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

Cutler  Manufacturing  Co. 

353  EAST  TENTH  STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Cutler  Manufacturing  Co. 

353  E.  Tenth  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Please  send  descriptive  circulars  and  prices  of 
the  equipment  as  indicated  below. 

Check  the  equipment  you  are  interested  in. 

 Grader.   Gravity  Carrier. 

 Box  Press.   Grip  Trucks. 

Crop  expected  in  1920  boxes. 

Name   _  

Address   
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Keeping  Production  Records  by  Growers  of  Small  Fruit 

By  Wm.  E.  Schimpf,  Secretary  Oregon  Cranberry  Growers'  Association 


THE  keeping  of  accurate  produc- 
tion records  has  always  been  a  se- 
rious problem  to  the  fruit  grower. 
During  the  exciting  period  of  the  har- 
vest the  best  system  is  liable  to  be  ne- 
glected and  thereupon  immediately 
ceases  to  be  a  system  and  becomes  an 
aggravation.  Accurate  production  rec- 
ords are  desired  by  every  fruit  grower, 
and  the  problem  has  been  to  secure  a 
system  which  would  be  accurate  and 
yet  so  simple  as  to  be  practically  auto- 
matic. 

During  the  harvest  season  everything 
seems  to  be  very  much  of  a  mad  race. 
Where  up  to  this  time  on  a  cranberry 
bog  one  or  two  people  have  been  em- 
ployed on  a  twenty-five  acre  bog,  now 
a  hundred  or  more  are  needed.  Pickers 
of  all  ages,  races  and  creeds  assemble 
to  gather  the  festive  little  berry.  With 
this  army  of  people  we  have  the  same 
old  problems.  The  fruit  grower  has  a 
strenuous  though  not  altogether  unin- 
teresting time  during  this  exciting  pe- 
riod. 

Now  in  order  to  know  what  he  is 
doing,  he  should  know  what  he  is  pro- 
ducing. It  is  just  as  important  to  the 
cranberry  grower  to  keep  accurate  pro- 
duction records  as  it  is  to  the  dairyman. 
Fruit  growing  is  a  business  just  as 
much  as  selling  hats.  No  one  would 
think  of  engaging  in  any  mercantile 
business  such  as  selling  hats  without 
opening  up  a  set  of  books.  Fruit  grow- 
ers are  willing  to  do  this,  and  have 
been  anxious  to  have  some  simple  meth- 
od devised  which  would  really  be  of 
assistance  to  them  in  the  keeping  of 
such  accurate  records.  One  advantage 
the  fruit  grower  has  over  his  fellow 
business  man,  and  that  is  he  is  selling 
but  one  commodity. 

The  average  fruit  grower  is  well 
above  the  average  person  in  intelligence 
and  it  is  not  from  ignorance  of  their 
value  that  precise  production  records 
are  kept,  nor  is  it  from  unwillingness. 
When  the  end  of  the  harvest  day  comes 
the  grower  feels  that  he  has  earned  a 
well  deserved  rest,  and  though  he 
knows  that  he  should  tabulate  the  re- 
sults of  his  day's  work,  he  is  usually  so 
tired  physically  that  the  very  thought 
of  bookkeeping  appalls  him. 

A  system  that  in  itself  would  be  so 
simple  as  to  keep  its  own  record,  was 


the  problem  which  demanded  solution. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Oregon 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association  has  de- 
vised just  such  a  system.  It  has  been 
in  use  by  him  for  three  years,  and  last 
season  was  adopted  by  every  member 
of  the  association.  The  dominant  fea- 
ture of  the  system  is  the  use  of  conse- 
cutively numbered  tickets  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  movies.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  picking  day  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  a  memorandum  of 
the  opening  number  for  the  day,  and 
to  record  the  closing  number  at  night. 

This  in  itself  gives  a  correct  record 
of  the  number  of  boxes  picked  during 
the  day,  and  shows  what  the  picking 
cost  should  be.  The  difference  between 
the  number  on  the  ticket  at  the  end  of 
the  ribbon  in  the  morning  and  number 
on  the  ticket  at  the  end  of  the  ribbon 
in  the  evening,  must  agree  with  the 
number  of  boxes  taken  from  the  pick- 
ers. Slight  discrepancies  will  occur, 
and  these  discrepancies  are  at  once 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  checker, 
who  gives  out  the  tickets.  There  can 
be  no  dispute,  and  there  is  none.  An 
explanation  should  be  had.  It  will  hap- 
pen that  a  ticket  too  many  will  be  given 
out  by  the  checker,  but  this  fact  is  im- 
mediately recognized  by  the  grower. 

Checkers  really  like  the  system,  for 
they  know  that  their  work  is  automat- 
ically audited.  Not  only  is  this  system 
a  perfect  check  upon  the  person  giving 
out  the  tickets,  but  it  can  be  used  as 
a  check  upon  the  picker  as  well.  One 
bright  young  lady  who  was  giving  out 
tickets  for  a  Clatsop  cranberry  grower, 
would  always  ask  to  see  all  of  the  tick- 
ets of  the  picker  whenever  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  a  ticket  had  been 
given  for  the  last  box  or  not.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  tickets  usually  showed 
one  ticket  with  a  number  just  preceding 
the  one  on  the  ticket  roll,  and  the  picker 
was  satisfied. 

Pickers'  tickets  can  be  obtained  from 
the  moving  picture  supply  houses,  they 
are  printed  in  various  colors,  and  can 
be  had  with  the  name  of  the  grower, 
the  denomination  and  of  course  the  se- 
rial number.  Stores  in  the  immediate 
locality  are  glad  to  cash  these  tickets, 
as  they  bring  business  to  their  places 
of  business.  Later  the  grower  takes 
them  from  the  storekeeper  in  lots,  is- 
suing his  check  for  this  purpose.  If 


such  an  arrangement  can  be  made  it  is 
of  decided  value  to  the  grower,  as  it 
will  mean  that  he  must  keep  but  little 
cash  on  hand. 

Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  furnish 
«ome  store  with  a  working  capital  of  a 
sufficient  amount  so  that  the  store- 
keeper will  not  have  to  use  too  much 
of  his  own  funds.  From  time  to  time 
as  the  tickets  come  in  to  the  store  they 
can  be  taken  up  by  the  grower  in  good 
sized  lots.  This  system  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  the  picking  money 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  grower's 
own  cash.  Every  grower  realizes  the 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  own  money  dis- 
tinct from  the  picking  money  during 
the  rush  of  the  harvesting  season.  The 
grower  usually  gets  all  of  his  wife's 
spare  change,  as  well  as  his  children's 
savings  into  his  harvest  fund  before  he 
realizes  it. 

With  a  system  of  serially  numbered 
tickets,  the  difference  between  the  first 
number  of  the  season  and  the  number 
left  on  the  ribbon  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  indicates  the  exact  number  of 
boxes  picked  during  the  season.  This  at 
once  shows  him  his  harvesting  cost, 
that  is,  it  shows  him  exactly  how  much 
money  he  is  to  pay  out  for  fruit  picked. 
Tickets  used  by  the  cranberry  growers 
are  like  the  cut  below. 

/  \  i  /  \ 

Oregon  Cranberry       i      Oregon  Cranberry 
Growing  Co.       o  Growing  Co.  8 

Pickers'  Ticket.         |       Pickers'  Ticket.  °° 

\  / !  \  / 

In  connection  with  these  tickets  a 
daily  report  sheet  is  used  by  the  cran- 
berry growers  of  Clatsop  County.  This 
report  has  a  space  for  recording  the 
first  ticket  given  out  in  the  morning, 
and  the  last  in  the  evening,  a  check  in 
the  way  of  the  actual  count  of  the  num- 
ber of  boxes  taken  into  the  warehouse. 
Distribution  of  the  costs  of  picking, 
trucking,  checking  and  other  harvesting 
costs  can  be  made  on  this  daily  sheet 
if  it  is  so  desired. 

Practically  this  same  sheet  is  used  for 
the  season's  report.  To  make  out  a  re- 
port for  the  entire  season  will  take  but 
little  longer  than  to  make  out  the  daily 
report.  The  tickets  given  out  by  the 
checker  to  the  pickers  have  kept  right 
on  numbering  themselves  throughout 
the  entire  season,  and  it  is  but  a  matter 
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of  simple  subtraction  to  determine  the 
whole  number  of  boxes  harvested  for 
the  season.  In  fact  a  season's  report 
can  be  made  out  and  has  been  made 
out  in  fifteen  minutes. 

The  report  is  really  in  two  parts,  one 
part  on  which  the  statistical  records 
are  kept,  as  has  just  been  described 
above,  while  the  other  part  of  the  re- 
port sheet  is  a  diagramatic  representa- 
tion of  the  bog  itself,  on  which  the 
particular  section  being  picked  that  day 
is  shaded,  and  such  other  remarks  made 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  grower 
in  the  years  to  come.  The  purpose 
being  to  give  the  proper  production 
credit  to  those  particular  sections  of 
the  marsh  which  so  deserve  the  credit. 
This  being  very  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  dairyman  tries  to  give  every 
cow  her  proper  credit. 

The  advantage  of  this  can  be  readily 
seen.  To  illustrate,  during  the  past 
season  one  Clatsop  cranberry  grower, 
who  had  kept  accurate  production  rec- 
ords of  his  marsh  for  the  preceding 
year,  was  able  to  estimate  his  entire 
crop  to  a  surprising  degree  of  accuracy 
after  picking  a  single  acre.  The  varia- 
tion between  his  estimate  and  the  crop 
actually  picked  being  about  one  per 
cent. 

The  use  of  this  system  is  strongly 
recommended  to  every  grower  of  small 
fruit,  where  the  picker  is  paid  by  the 
piece.  The  system  is  not  theoretical, 
but  is  intensely  practical.  Its  results 
are  final  and  absolute.  The  numbering 
on  the  tickets  is  as  accurate  as  an  add- 
ing machine's  computations.  It  is  sim- 
plicity itself  and  will  be  found  not  only 
interesting  but  fascinating  as  well. 

Below  is  a  daily  report  as  taken  from 
one  of  the  picking  days  during  the 
cranberry  harvesting  season: 


The  use  of  the  numbered  tickets  will 
well  repay  the  grower  as  against  the 
old  method  of  using  the  s,ame  tickets 
over  and  over  again.  The  tickets  should 
be  used  but  once  and  destroyed.  Their 
cost  is  but  slight,  and  their  use  so  very 
satisfactory,  that  once  the  grower  uses 
them,  he  will  never  go  back  to  any 
other  system.  Should  the  grower  use 
only  the  tickets  and  not  the  daily  re- 
port sheets,  he  will  have  at  least  ac- 
curately kept  the  number  of  units  of 
his  fruit,  whether  boxes,  measures  or 
carriers,  for  the  entire  season,  and  this 
information  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
tickets  many  times  over. 

Specially  printed  tickets  can  be  had 
in  rolls  of  2000  tickets  each.  The  larger 
the  lot  ordered  the  better  the  price.  A 
grower  should  estimate  his  needs  for 
some  years  to  come  and  order  enough 
to  cover  his  needs  for  several  years.  In 
this  way  his  ticket  cost  will  be  but  little 
each  year.  Five  dollars  would  supply 
tickets  enough  for  a  very  large  crop. 
Five  dollars  would  not  be  too  much  to 
pay  for  a  bookkeeper  that  would  keep 
exact  count  of  the  total  number  of  tick- 
ets given  out  throughout  the  entire  sea- 
son. The  movie  people  have  been 
awake  to  the  value  of  this  ticket  and 
have  used  it  for  several  years,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  these  successful  busi- 
ness men  use  them  universally,  should 
be  sufficient  recommendation  as  to 
their  value.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  fruit  grower  will  be  using  them 
just  as  universally  within  a  short  time. 


Controlling  the  Cherry  Fruit  Fly 

Cherry  growers  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  the  destructive  work  of  the 
cherry  fruit  fly,  an  insect  that  hereto- 


fore has  baffled  the  efforts  of  experts 
to  combat  it  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  A.  B.  Black,  assistant  entomol- 
ogist at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
Experiment  Station  after  a  study  of  this 
pest  extending  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod is  able  to  give  methods  for  its 
control. 

The  remedy  announced  by  Mr.  Black 
to  check  the  cherry  fruit  fly  is  to  spray 
with  a  solution  of  one  pound  of  basic 
arsenate  of  lead  to  16  gallons  of  water, 
to  which  should  be  added  four  pounds 
of  brown  sugar  or  one  gallon  of  some 
sweet  syrup.  This  solution  should  be 
applied  to  the  trees  from  a  nozzle  giv- 
ing a  coarse  mist,  each  tree  receiving 
a  quantity  of  spray  equivalent  to  about 
a  pint.  The  first  application  should  be 
made  about  June  10  and  two  following 
applications  put  on  at  an  interval  of 
five  to  seven  days.  If  rains  occur  a  new 
application  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
the  trees  dry  off. 

The  cherry  fruit  fly  lays  its  eggs  on 
the  fruit,  injecting  them  just  under  the 
skin.  These  eggs  hatch  into  small  mag- 
gots which  burrow  into  the  fruit  where 
they  feed  for  a  period  of  15  to  20  days 
rendering  it  unfit  for  use.  On  leaving 
the  fruits  the  maggots  drop  to  the 
ground  where  they  burrow  in  and  re- 
main until  the  following  spring,  emerg- 
ing usually  about  the  latter  part  of  May 
as  adult  flies.  Fond  of  moisture,  the 
fly  is  said  by  Mr.  Black  to  appear  on 
the  fruit  early  in  the  morning,  where 
it  may  be  seen  drinking  dew  from  the 
leaves.  After  the  dew  has  dried  off  is 
the  time  recommended  to  apply  the 
spraying  solution  alluded  to  above. 


Plot  No.  101 
1.09  acres 


Plot  No.  102 
0.63  acre 


Plot  No.  103 
1.00  acre 


Plot  No.  104 
1.02  acres 


Plot  No.  105 
1.01  acres 


■    1/  /'  /  7  / 
Plot  No.  106     .    /    /    /  / 


1.02  acres 


/  16  / 

/    /    /    /  / 
/    /    /  / 


Plot  No.  107 
1.44  acres 


Plot  No.  108 
0.82  acre 


MARSH  OF 
CLATSOP  CRANBERRY 
COMPANY 
Allendale,  Oregon 


Wednesday,  October  8,  1919. 
Weather:  A.M.  Fair. 

P.M.  Fair'. 
Begin  8:30. 
Ended  5 :45. 


Plot  No.  116 

1.03  acres 

Plot  No.  115 

/////// 

1.00  acre 

//  76  /  / 

/////// 

Plot  No.  114 

1.02  acres 

No.  Ill 
0.33  acre 


No.  109 
0.17  acre 


No.  110 
0.17  acre 


No.  112     No.  113 
0.69  acre  0.71  acre 


DAILY  REPORT  No.  15. 

Previous  day's  final  ticket  number  20810 

Today's  final  ticket  number  21114 

Difference    304 

Number  measures  picked..   304 

Equivalent  in  crates    76 

Number  of  crates  raked   16 

Total  for  day   92 

Previous  day's  season's  total   873 

Today's  season's  total    965 

Number  pickers    27 

304  Measures  at  25c  $76.00 

Total  picking  cost    $76.00 

Picking  cost  per  measure  25 

Picking  cost  per  crate   1.00 

2  Rakers  at  $5.00  per  day   10.00 

Total  raking  cost    10.00 

Raking  cost  per  crate  62% 

1  Truckman  at  $5.00  per  day   5.00 

1  Checker  at  $2.50  per  day   2.50 

Total  trucking  and  checking  cost   7.50 

Trucking  and  checking  cost  per  crate.  .08 

Total  harvesting  cost   93.50 

Harvesting  cost  per  crate   1.02 


Remarks:  Anderson  sisters  made  $9.75  today,  one  pick- 
ing 19,  other  20  measures. 
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Yakima  Valley,  Washington,  Apple  Packing  Houses 

By  C.  L.  Robinson 


WITH  the  ever  increasing  cost  of 
of  packing  and  the  serious  car 
shortages  we  may  expect,  it  is 
very  evident  that  we  must  pay  more 
attention  to  our  packing  and  ware- 
housing facilities  in  our  fruit  growing 
districts  in  order  to  do  all  possible  to 
cut  down  the  expense  of  handling  and 
to  protect  the  fruit  until  it  is  shipped. 
As  one  looks  over  the  various  types 
of  warehouses  and  the  methods  of  con- 
struction he  is.  impressed  with  the  lack 
of  a  standard.  In  many  houses  we  find 
details  of  poor  construction  and  ar- 
rangement while  in  others  we  may 
learn  of  points  of  interest  and  benefit. 
Frequently  in  attempting  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  building  the  owners  have 
sacrificed  economy  in  handling.  Some 
growers,  under  special  conditions  may 
be  able  to  get  along  with  a  tent  or  shed 
but  as  a  rule  experience  has  shown  that 
cheap  construction  does  not  pay. 

In  the  Yakima  Valley,  Washington, 
we  have  two  main  kinds  of  warehouses 
and  packing  houses,  those  on  the  farm 
and  those  at  the  shipping  points  used 
by  the  growers'  organizations  and  deal- 
ers. In  this  county  we  have  cold  stor- 
age for  about  one-fourth  of  the  apple 
crop  and  some  kind  of  common  storage 
for  about  one-half  of  the  crop.  Among 
the  many  examples  of  packing  and  stor- 
age houses  we  may  select  a  few  as 
typical  of  the  better  class  of  more  re- 
cent construction. 

The  first  illustration  shows  a  popular 
type  combining  a  warehouse  and  barn. 
This  building  was  erected  about  three 
years  ago  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Carlos  on  his 
forty-acre  orchard  near  Selah  and 
would  now  cost  about  $7,000.  The 
apple  storage  part  is  40x60  feet  with  a 
capacity  of  11,000  boxes  and  is  of  hol- 
low tile  construction  with  a  concrete 
floor  and  air  ducts  leading  to  the  cupa- 
los.  The  air  intake  is  through  troughs 
in  the  floor  which  have  water  in  the 
bottom  and  a  grating  on  top.  By  proper 
management  of  these  vents  a  fairly 
good  temperature  has  been  maintained 
in  the  storage  room.  There  are,  how- 
ever, only  four  of  these  intakes  when 
twice  as  many  would  be  much  more  de- 
sirable in  order  to  increase  the  air 
circulation.  The  hay  loft  overhead 
holds  forty  tons  and  the  lean-to  on 
one  side  is  used  at  one  end  for  a  barn 
and  at  the  other  for  a  packing  house 
through  which  200  boxes  a  day  may  be 
handled.  It  would  be  better  if  this 
room  were  larger  and  had  a  skylight  in 
the  roof.  The  storage  room  has  the 
advantage  of  being  separate  from  the 
packing  room  and  has  double  doors  and 
windows. 

This  type  of  building  is  fairly  popu- 
lar but  with  the  increased  use  of  tract- 
ors, the  many  reports  of  poisoned  or- 
chard hay  and  the  agitation  to  work 
more  of  the  alfalfa  into  the  soil,  we  may 
expect  its  popularity  to  be  transferred 
to  a  warehouse  without  the  barn  fea- 
ture. 

The  second  illustration  covers  a  very 
good  packing  and  storage  house  built 


by  Mr.  A.  F.  Conlon  on  his  fifty-acre 
orchard  also  near  Selah.  It  is  perhaps 
more  expensive  than  most  growers 
would  build  for  though  originally  built 
for  §4300  it  would  now  cost  about 
87000.  It  is  also  of  hollow  tile  con- 
struction and  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing built  on  a  side  hill  where  the  sec- 
ond story  is  readily  accessible.  Its  ca- 
pacity for  storage  is  about  20,000  boxes 
but  the  upper  story  is  usually  used  for 
sorting  and  packing.  The  basement  has 
an  earth  floor  with  provisions  for  wet- 
ting it  and  with  a  grate  flooring  two 
feet  above.  Twelve  adjustable  air  in- 
takes and  good  ducts  leading  to  the  sky- 
light provide  for  circulation.  An  inter- 
esting feature  is  a  telescope  air  shaft 
through  the  second  story  which  may  be 
put  out  of  the  way  during  the  day  when 
the  floor  is  used  for  sorting  and  pack- 
ing. The  building  is  to  be  equipped 
with  an  elevator  and  now  uses  an  end- 
less belt  grader  and  a  Cowan  Lift  for 
trucking  fifty  boxes  of  fruit  at  one 
time. 

The  third  illustration  is  of  the  ex- 
tremely simple  type.  It  is  of  very 
cheap  construction,  in  fact  too  much  so 
to  be  desirable,  but  would  be  practic- 
ally frost  proof,  if  the  roof,  doors  and 
windows  were  doubled.  A  very  even 
temperature  was  maintained  a  year  ago 


for  early  cooling  and  storage  by  good 
management  in  opening  the  large 
double  doors  at  the  near  end  and  a 
smaller  one  at  the  opposite  end  at  night 
and  closing  them  in  the  morning.  Too 
little  attention  was  paid  to  proper  light 
and  convenience  for  sorting  and  pack- 
ing. 

The  fourth  illustration  shows  a  house 
of  the  community  type  operated  by  the 
Horticultural  Union  which  will  handle 
3,000  to  4,000  boxes  per  day.  The  packed 
fruit  is  received  at  the  doors  on  the 
left  and  the  unpacked  fruit  at  the  con- 
veyor lift  at  the  right  center.  These 
arrangements  make  for  little  delay  to 
the  man  bringing  the  fruit.  The  sort- 
ing and  packing  room  is  on  the  second 
floor  where  skylights  are  available  and 
the  roller  conveyor  system  carries  the 
fruit  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  Here 
1200  boxes  are  packed  per  day  without 
the  aid  of  a  mechanical  grader,  and  the 
building  will  care  for  55  cars  of  apples 
in  common  storage. 

Some  of  the  medium  sized  houses  use 
a  cheap  frame  section  for  their  packing 
room  and  an  insulated  storage  room  of 
better  construction.  Too  many  houses 
use  a  pent-house  for  overhead  light 
when  a  skylight  would  be  cheaper,  give 
better  light  and  keep  the  room  warmer 
during  cold  weather.    Some  houses  are 


A  Combination  Apple  Storage  House  and  Barn. 


A  Good  Type  of  Storage  House. 
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so  built  that  a  partition  separates  the 
unpacked  fruit  from  the  sorting  table 
in  such  a  way  that  the  fruit  may  be 
dumped  on  the  end  of  the  machine  in 
the  storage  room  and  then  carried 
through  the  partition  to  the  packing 
room  which  may  be  heated  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  sorters  and  packers.  One 
warehouse  here  is  now  equipped  with 
portable  electric  operated  belt  convey- 
ors which  have  proven  quite  success- 
ful in  taking  the  fruit  into  the  building 
and  distributing  it.  The  sections  are 
about  20  feet  long  and  may  be  moved 
about  at  will.  Most  of  the  larger  or- 
ganizations and  dealers  now  have  cold 
storage  and  in  these  plants  the  packing 
room  is  frequently  found  on  the  upper 
floor  with  skylight  and  wall  light  to 
assist  the  sorters  and  packers.  The  best 
arranged  houses  have  a  room  into 
which  the  fresh  fruit  may  be  received 
and  kept  cool  until  time  to  pack.  The 
fruit  is  then  moved  by  means  of  con- 
veyors to  the  sorters  and  from  the  sort- 
ers direct  to  the  packers  bins.  Con- 
veyors then  carry  it  past  the  nailer  to 
the  storage  room  without  interruption. 
Some  of  the  farm  packing  houses  fol- 
low out  this  principle  to  good  advant- 
age but  far  too  many  of  them  make  no 
adequate  provision  for  caring  for  the 
fruit  in  storage  either  before  or  after 
packing  and  no  attention  is  paid  to 
routing  the  fruit  through  the  packing 
room  in  an  orderly  manner.  Many 
growers  might  take  better  advantage  of 
their  present  equipment  in  regard  to 


both  storage  and  systematic  and  econ- 
omic handling.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  earlier  and  softer  fruits  espe- 
cially keep  much  better  if  cooled  down 
as  soon  as  possible  after  picking  but 
many  growers  do  not  take  advantage 
of  what  means  they  have  for  getting  it 
out  of  the  sun  and  cooling  it  off. 

As  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  more  of 
a  standard  in  packing  house  equipment 
than  in  construction.  Many  people 
have  tried  out  various  kinds  of  mechan- 
ical graders  and  sizers  and  almost  as 
frequently  have  discarded  them.  Some 
of  the  main  troubles  with  some  of  these 
machines  has  been  the  inability  to  get 
enough  fruit  over  them  in  a  day,  the 
over-crowding  of  a  few  bins  with  cer- 
tain sizes  and  the  large  percentage  of 
mechanically  injured  fruit  resulting 
from  their  operation.  Some  of  the  best 
packs  in  the  valley  are  put  up  from 
modifications  of  the  old  style  canvas 
bottomed  tables. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  method  of 
sorting  is  the  use  of  an  endless  belt 
table.  These  tables  consist  of  a  wide 
canvas  belt  or  a  series  of  narrow  ones 
running  the  length  of  a  long  table.  The 
table  is  usually  divided  into  several 
lanes  down  which  the  fruit  moves.  The 
central  one  usually  carries  the  unsorted 
apples  and  as  they  pass  the  sorters  they 
are  placed  in  the  various  lanes  or  bins 
at  the  side  according  to  grade.  The 
culls  are  dropped  in  pockets  from 
which  the  return  belt  carries  them  to  a 
dump  at  the  end. 


ft 


With  any  system  so  far  devised  the 
sorters  and  packers  are  prone  to  get 
the  bins  too  full  and  then  by  mauling 
the  fruit  around  cause  needless  stem 
puncturing  and  bruising. 

As  a  parting  word  to  those  who  con- 
template building  soon  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  worth  their  while  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, Division  of  Storage  Investigations 
at  Spokane,  Washington,  or  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  as  these  offices  have  on  hand 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  the 
best  types  and  specifications  for  fruit 
warehouses. 


Dried,  Evaporated  or  Dehydrated 

By  Arthur  W.  Christie,  Instructor  in  Fruit  Products, 
University  of  California 

The  removal  of  moisture  by  drying 
in  the  sun  has  been  used  as  a  method 
of  preservation  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables since  biblical  times.  We  are  now 
witnessing  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
a  new  industry  which  bids  fair  to  dis- 
turb and  possibly  to  overshadow  the 
earlier  methods.  This  industry  pro- 
poses to  dry  our  fruits  and  vegetables 
by  artificial  means  and  not  to  depend 
on  "old  Sol,"  who  sometimes  forsakes 
his  disciples.  A  large  number  of  "dry- 
ing" machines  of  varying  construction 
have  already  appeared  on  the  market, 
and  frequent  additions  to  the  family 
are  reported.  A  variety  of  terms  has 
been  used  in  naming  these  machines  as 
well  as  their  products.  The  most  com- 
mon terms  are  "dryer,"  "evaporator," 
and  "dehydrator."  Since  there  are  no 
well  defined  distinctions  between  these 
various  terms,  the  use  of  a  number  of 
different  terms  meaning  essentially  the 
same  thing  is  confusing. 

This  confusion  was  most  noticeable 
at  the  recent  convention  on  evapora- 
tion of  fruits  held  in  San  Jose,  Febru- 
ary 7,  1920,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  California.  Several  of 
the  speakers  used  the  terms  "dried," 
"evaporated,"  and  "dehydrated"  indis- 
criminately, it  being  often  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  speaker's  real  meaning. 
In  order  to  clarify  the  terminology  used 
in  fruit  drying  a  committee  on  nomen- 
clature was  appointed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  convention,  Professor  W.  T. 
Clarke.  The  committee  included  in  its 
membership  a  representative  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  several  men  closely  in  touch 
with  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  sit- 
uation. The  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee was  as  follows:  Chairman,  A.  W. 
Christie,  instructor  in  fruit  products, 
University  of  California;  P.  F.  Nichols, 
division  of  dehydration,  bureau  of 
chemistry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Atascadero;  E.  M.  Shee- 
han,  dried  fruit  broker,  San  Francisco; 
S.  C.  Simons,  manager  of  dried  vege- 
table department  of  E.  Clemens  Horst 
Company  of  San  Francisco;  H.  C.  Row- 
ley, editor  of  "California  Fruit  News," 
San  Francisco. 

After  thoroughly  investigating  the  no- 
menclature of  dried  fruits  and  vege- 
tables as  well  as  the  various  devices 
for  their  production,  this  committee 
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made  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  The  same  drying  nomenclature 
shall  be  applied  to  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

2.  The  term  "dried"  is  applied  to  all 
fruits  and  vegetables  preserved  by  re- 
moval of  moisture,  irrespective  of  the 
method  of  removal. 

3.  There  are  but  two  general  classes 
of  dried  fruits  or  vegetables,  namely, 
those  dried  principally  by  solar  heat 
and  those  dried  principally  by  artificial 
heat. 

4.  The  class  dried  principally  by 
solar  heat  shall  be  designated  "sun- 
dried,"  by  which  is  meant  the  removal 
of  moisture  by  solar  heat  without  con- 
trol of  temperature,  humidity  or  air 
flow. 

5.  The  class  dried  principally  by  art- 
ificial heat  shall  be  designated  either 
"evaporated"    or    "dehydrated."  The 


committee  finds  at  this  time  no  suffici- 
ent reasons  for  distinguishing  between 
"evaporated"  and  "dehydrated."  These 
two  terms  are  synonymous  and  may  be 
used  interchangeably. 

The  above  recommendations  were 
first  submitted  to  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  California. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  makes  the 
following  statement: 

"The  nomenclature  proposed  by  the 
committee  has  also  been  adopted  by  a 
committee  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
of  the  University  of  California  for  use 
in  the  publications  on  dried  fruits  and 
vegetables." 

The  nomenclature  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  above  definitions  be 
adopted  by  all  concerned.  The  commit- 
tee feels  that  this  would  largely  elimin- 
ate the  existing  confusion. 


Brown  Rot  of  Apricots  and  Its  Prevention 

By  W.  L.  Howard,  in  Charge  Deciduous  Fruit  Station,  Mountain  View,  California 


DURING  the  past  five  or  six  years 
the  brown  rot  disease  of  apricots 
has  been  rapidly  on  the  increase  in 
California,  especially  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  region  and  the  coastal  val- 
leys. While  brown  rot  is  comparatively 
new  to  California,  it  is  one  of  the  old- 
est diseases  of  stone  fruits  in  the  east- 
ern and  southern  states  and  in  Europe. 
Strangely  enough,  the  brown  rot  is  a 
midsummer  disease  in  the  eastern 
states,  and  never  attacks  anything  but 
the  fruit.  In  California  it  does  its 
chief  damage  by  attacking  the  flower 
clusters  and  then  quickly  killing  the 
fruiting  spurs.  The  disease  may  attack 
the  fruit  of  apricots  and  even  prunes 
when  full  grown  or  nearly  ripe.  Our 
chief  protection  against  damage  to  the 
ripe  fruit  is  the  dry  atmospheric  condi- 
tions which  prevail  in  June  and  early 
July.  Peaches,  in  the  interior  valleys 
particularly,  are  safe  because  the  air  is 
much  too  dry  during  July  and  August 
for  the  fungus  to  make  any  progress. 

Weather  conditions  seem  to  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of 
brown  rot,  as  it  attacks  the  flower 
clusters  in  early  spring.  The  colder  and 
wetter  the  weather  at  blooming  time, 
the  greater  the  danger  of  brown  rot 
occurrence.  As  a  rule,  the  disease  oc- 
curs most  abundantly  in  low  places 
where  there  is  most  likelihood  of  frost 
injury. 

The  disease  appears  in  early  spring, 
just  after  the  trees  are  out  of  bloom, 
first  attacking  the  blossoms,  then 
spreading  into  the  fruit  spurs.  The 
flower  clusters  are  quickly  destroyed, 
and  the  spurs  and  sometimes  even  the 
older  wood  are  killed  in  a  very  short 
time.  Although  the  rot  spreads  down- 
ward, it  rarely  kills  wood  that  is  more 
than  two  years  old.  The.  fungus  may  be 
carried  into  five  or  six-year  old  wood 
through  the  medium  of  a  short  spur, 
but  here  it  has  to  stop,  as  it  is  unable 
to  go  any  further.  The  disease  is  char- 
acterized by  excessive  gumming  of  af- 
fected twigs,  particularly  at  the  point 
where  it  has  been  checked  in  its 
spread. 

In  January,  1920,  the  University  of 


California  established  at  Mountain 
View  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  a  De- 
ciduous Fruit  Experiment  Station.  One 
of  the  first  problems  taken  up  was  a 
study  of  control  measures  for  the 
brown  rot  disease.  Seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen different  spray  treatments  were 
tried.  At  the  same  time  several  com- 
mercial orchards  that  had  been  sprayed 
one,  two,  or  three  times  were  kept 
under  close  observation.  As  a  result 
of  these  experiments  and  observations, 
it  is  now  believed  that  a  single  spray- 
ing of  lime  sulphur  at  winter  strength, 
that  is,  one  gallon  of  lime  sulphur  to 
nine  gallons  of  water,  if  given  just  as 
the  trees  are  coming  into  bloom,  will 
control  the  disease.  Dry  lime  sulphur 
twelve  pounds  in  fifty  gallons  of  water 
also  gave  good  results,  and  bordeaux 
mixture  4-5-50  was  also  effective. 

The  main  thing  is  to  spray  before 
the  flowers  begin  to  fall.  The  ideal 
stage  at  which  to  spray  would  be  after 
the  latest  buds  are  beginning  to  show 
pink  and  as  the  forward  buds  are  be- 
ginning to  open.  Spraying  with  any 
materials  as  the  trees  were  going  out  of 
bloom  did  little  or  no  good.  Spraying 
with  lime  sulphur  1-30  as  the  leaf  buds 
were  beginning  to  open  caused  serious 
injury  to  the  foliage.  Spraying  with 
a  crude  oil  emulsion  when  buds  were 
much  swollen  caused  no  injury  to  the 
buds,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
weather  was  cloudy.  We  are  not  yet 
ready  to  advise  using  oil  sprays  so  late 
in  the  season;  they  are  very  promising, 
however,  and  will  be  given  further 
trial.  A  miscible  oil  spray,  applied 
when  buds  were  much  swollen,  gave 
no  protection  whatever  against  the 
disease.  The  same  is  true  of  lime 
whitewash  and  of  dry  sulphur  dusted 
on  the  trees. 

Spraying  when  buds  were  swelling 
but  none  showing  pink  gave  consider- 
able protection,  but  was  less  satisfac- 
tory than  where  buds  were  showing 
pink  or  even  opening. 

The  experimental  trees  were  sprayed 
at  different  times  and  with  different  ma- 
terials from  February  17  to  March  10, 
but  up  to  the  present  writing  (June  22) 


no  injurious  effects  are  noticeable  on 
either  fruit  or  foliage.  The  same  is 
true  of  two  large  commercial  orchards 
nearby  which  are  under  close  observa- 
tion. One  of  these  orchards  has  been 
sprayed  three  years  in  succession  with 
lime  sulphur  against  the  brown  rot. 
This  season  it  received  three  applica- 
tions, two  before  the  bloom  and  one 
after.  The  owner  of  this  orchard  feels 
that  spraying  with  lime  sulphur  after 
the  trees  are  out  of  bloom  not  only 
does  no  good  whatever,  but  is  likely  to 
cause  the  fruit  to  be  smaller  than  it 
should  be. 

It  is  impracticable  to  try  to  cut  out 
the  diseased  twigs  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  after  blooming  time  or  until 
after  the  disease  has  stopped  advanc- 
ing and  new  sprouts  back  of  the 
diseased  area  have  come  out.  Cutting 
before  the  dormant  buds  begin  to  break 
may  be  worse  than  useless,  as  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell  whether  all  the  diseased 
parts  have  been  removed  or  whether 
one  is  cutting  unnecessarily  far  back 
on  the  twigs.  There  is  very  little  dan- 
ger of  the  disease  spreading  from  the 
dead  or  dying  twigs  to  the  fruit.  All 
these  twigs,  however,  should  be  re- 
moved, at  the  latest,  when  the  winter 
pruning  is  done.  Many  prefer  to  take 
them  out  just  after  the  fruit  is  har- 
vested. This  is  very  well,  as  the  dis- 
eased parts  are  much  more  easily  rec- 
ognized then  than  in  winter. 

The  best  protection  against  the  rot  in 
the  fruit  is  to  thin  the  apricots  so  that 
they  do  not  touch,  even  when  ripe. 
Where  fruits  stand  alone,  moisture 
from  dew  or  fogs  at  night  will  dry  up 
so  quickly  that  the  spores  of  the  dis- 
ease are  unable  to  germinate. 

The  apricot  crop  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  this  year  was  reduced  perhaps 
25  per  cent  by  the  brown  rot.  In  the 
foothills  there  are  some  orchards  with 
only  a  trace  of  the  disease,  while  in  the 
valleys  and  in  the  mountains  the  loss 
ranged  from  10  per  cent  to  100  per  cent. 

The  brown  rot  probably  spreads 
chiefly  from  the  spores  which  ripen  on 
the  decayed  fruits.  It  is  customary  in 
harvesting  for  the  pickers  to  leave  the 
fruits  showing  a  little  rot  on  the  trees. 
These  dry  up  and  hang  on  all  winter. 
In  the  spring  these  mummied  fruits  are 
covered  literally  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  spores  which  blow  away  and,  if  they 
find  congenial  conditions  on  flowers  or 
fruit,  quickly  germinate  and  grow.  All 
mummies  should  be  picked  off  and 
burned.  At  the  same  time,  all  diseased 
twigs  should  be  cut  out  and  the  prun- 
ings  raked  up  and  burned. 


Cement  Coated  Wire  Nails 

If  your  dealer  cannot  or  will  not 
supply  you  with  Nails,  we  probably 
can  do  so. 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  CO. 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 


Kills  prairie  dogs,  ground  hogs, 
ground  squirrels,  pocket  goph- 
ers. Saves  alfalfa.  Experiment- 
al stations  approve.  1000  tablets 
P.  P.  $1.50.  Warranted.  Ask 
your  druggist  or  send  direct. 
Booklet  Free.  Address 
DODGE  CHEMICAL  CO,,      Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa 
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The  Very  Latest  Improvement  in  Fruit  Graders 
Are  the  Two,  Three  and  the  "New  Four"  Grade 

IDEAL  FRUIT  GRADERS 


i 


They  are  built  for  the  largest  growers  and  packing  houses 
who  require  a  large  output  each  day. 

The  sizing  is  by  diameter  or  cheek  measurement,  the  most 
perfect  way  fruit  should  be  sized. 

We  build  the  Ideal  Fruit  Grader  in  six  sizes  to  suit  any 
grower's  need,  and  it  will  do  perfect  work  on 

Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Oranges 

or  any  other  fruit  having  similar  shape. 

We  have  designed  our  machine  so  there  is  absolutely  no 
bruising  of  the  fruit  in  any  manner.  The  machine  is  very  sim- 
ple in  construction,  with  nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  out  of 
adjustment.  Does  not  make  the  least  noise,  as  there  are  no 
metal  parts  coming  in  contact  with  each  other  to  cause  a  lot  of 
wear  and  trouble. 

The  grading  is  done  by  elastic  bands  revolving  crosswise 
of  the  belt  that  carries  the  fruit  along  the  machine  until  it  arrives 


at  the  proper  bin  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  this  elastic 
which  rolls  it  off  gently  into  its  proper  bin  without  injury. 

This  season's  crop  is  such  that  we  have  had  to  double  our 
stock  to  handle  bur  orders,  as  we  are  replacing  other  machines 
of  other  makes  that  have  cost  much  more  than  what  we  are 
asking  for  ours. 

Our  prices  are  very  moderate,  as  we  have  no  agents  or 
brokers  to  pay  a  large  profit  for  selling,  so  by  selling  direct  to 
the  user  we  can  sell  very  close. 

It  will  pay  you  big  to  write  us  to  get  more  information  and 
prices  before  you  buy,  for  our  machine  will  prove  very  satis- 
factory, as  it  has  to  many  others  for  the  past  few  years. 

We  have  one  of  the  most  complete  shops  with  the  best  of 
machinery  to  build  every  part  over  a  pattern  to  get  them  exact. 

Write  us  for  prices  stating  your  needs;  then  we  will  gladly 
quote  you  prices  on  any  size  machine  you  need. 

We  also  carry  in  stock  the  Bryant  Clamp  Warehouse  Truck 
that  will  save  you  the  price  many  times  over  each  season  in  labor. 


WATCH  THIS  SPACE  NEXT  MONTH  FOR  .OUR  NEW  CUT— Write  us  and  order  early. 

Ideal  Fruit  and  Nursery  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


NOW  is  the  time  to  send  to 

Milton  Nursery  Company 

MILTON,  OREGON 

FOR  THEIR  1919  CATALOG 
FULL  LINE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

"Genuineness  and  Quality" 


Cement  Coated  Wire  Nails 

If  your  dealer  cannot  or  will  not 
supply  you  with  Nails,  we  probably 
can  do  so. 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  CO. 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 


APPLE  BOXES 

Highest  Quality  Western  Yellow  Pine 

If  you  wish  to  make  sure  of  a  supply  of  well  made 
boxes  at  fair  prices,  let  us  place  your  orders. 
Carloads  Only 

SPOKANE  FRUIT  GROWERS  CO. 

Spokane,  Washington 


1S-HARDIE  ORCHARD  AND  PACKING  HOUSE  SUPPLIES'2^ 


HIGH  GRADE 


EQUIPMENT  DOES 


REDUCE  YOUR  HARVESTING  COST 

Your  efforts  in  producing  the  highest  grade  fruits 
demand  the  use  of  the  best  equipment  obtainable. 

Secure  Safety  Service 

by  using  the  HARDIE  Quality  line.  Call  on  your 
local  dealer  or  write  for  catalog.    Its  mailed  free. 


The  Hardie. 


Portland  Picking  Bag. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 


55  No.  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


222  No.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 
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Bits  About  Fruit,  Fruitmen 
and  Fruitgrowing 

Sydney  Stott,  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  who 
owns  an  apple  orchard  t>f  150  acres  in  his 
home  country  was  a  visitor  at  the  office  of 
Better  Fruit  recently.  The  reason  for  Mr. 
Stott's  visit  to  the  United  States  was  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  if  there  was  a  market 
here  for  Australian  apples.  As  the  Australian 
crop  of  apples  is  harvested  in  March  and 
April  or  about  the  time  that  the  previous  year's 
crop  is  pretty  well  distributed  he  and  other 
Australian  apple  growers  figured  that  they 
could  probahly  dispose  of  some  of  their  sur- 
plus fruit  in  the  states.  After  a  trip  extend- 
ing across  the  continent  and  back,  however, 
the  Australian  stated  that  he  was  convinced 
that  there  was  little  if  any  market  here  for 
apples  from  Australia.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  attempting  to  market  Australian  apples 
here  this  year  was  the  fact  that  the  English 
government  was  unable  to  provide  sufficient 
ships  to  transport  the  fruit  from  his  country 
to  European  markets.  Mr.  Stoot's  visit  to  the 
United  States  this  year  was  not  his  first  as  he 
has  made  several  trips  to  this  country  and  on 
a  former  visit  took  back  with  him  an  expert 
packer  who  introduced  in  Australia  the  Amer- 
ican method  of  packing  apples  in  boxes.  While 
the  fruit  growing  industry  in  Australia  is  be- 
coming a  very  important  factor  in  the  coun- 
try's resources,  Mr.  Stott  said  that  there  were 
a  nuniher  of  problems  confronting  growers 
there  that  must  be  solved  to  place  in  on  a 
more  stable  basis. 


Joseph  H.  Steinhardt,  one  of  the  best  known 
fruit  men  in  New  York  City  and  head  of  the 
firm  of  Steinhardt  &  Kelly,  recently  moved  his 
business  into  a  new  $200,000  home.  This  new 
departure,  or  perhaps  we  might  better  say 
this  new  establishment  was  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Steinhardt  receiving  many  complimentary  let- 
ters from  men  in  the  trade  and  also  articles 
in  the  trade  papers.  The  following  taken  from 
the  Fruit  Trade  Journal  is  characteristic  of 
what  the  fruit  trade  in  New  York  City  had  to 
say  about  Mr.  Steinhardt  personally  and 
ahout  his  success:  "Mr.  Steinhardt's  success- 
ful career  has  been  punctuated  by  long  hours 
and  hard  work.  After  selling  fruits  from  a 
peddler's  wagon,  this  man  of  vision  slept 
that  the  dawn  might  find  him  busy  at  his  task. 
Nor  were  his  thoughts  only  of  markets  and 
sales.  He  saws  the  stars  and  reflected  that 
less  fortunate  men  than  he  had  a  heart  and 
soul  as  well  as  a  brain  and  body  and  that  man 
had  far  from  completed  his  work  in  this 
world  if  he  left  the  world  not  better  than  he 
found  it.  No  worthy  charity  ever  appealed  to 
him  in  vain.  His  mind  and  his  soul  are  cast 
on  a  generous  mould  and  his  heart  goes  out 
to  all  men  in  need,  to  one  case  as  well  as 
another,  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth 
as  well  as  at  home.  His  firm  has  made  a 
place  for  itself  in  the  apple  industry  of  the 
Northwest  which  will  ever  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  and  affection  by  growers.  Mr. 
Steinhardt  brings  to  his  new  home  a  splendid 
staff  of  employes,  the  hope  of  service  rather 
than  personal  success,  and  the  good  wishes  of 
the  trade  which  gives  all  the  surer  ground 
for  prediction  of  the  highest  achievement." 


While  we  do  not  look  on  the  southern  states 
as  a  very  large  factor  in  the  production  of 
apples  it  will  be  interesting  for  the  average 
apple  grower  to  know  that  last  year  they 
produced  24,898,000  bushels  of  apples  with  a 
market  value  running  up  into  the  millions. 
Georgia,  the  state  farthest  south  engaged  in 
the  commercial  production  of  apples  produced 
a  crop  valued  at  $1,548,000. 


Early  reports  of  apple  crop  prospects  out- 
side of  the  Northwest  are  that  New  York  and 
New  England  looks  for  normal  crops;  Mary- 
land for  a  better  crop  than  last  year,  while 
Virginia  expects  about  60  per  cent  of  the  1919 
crop.  Due  to  the  freeze  in  the  early  spring 
Missouri  reports  about  45  per  cent  of  a  full 
yield  while  southern  Kansas  and  some  of  the 
other  middle  western  states  report  conditions 
as  about  the  same  as  in  Missouri. 


Picketed  ponies  and  wigwams  seen  at  Hood 
River,  at  strawberry  season  in  former  years  in 
every  watered  copse  of  the  berry  districts,  have 
vanished.  Indians  who  come  down  from  Yaki- 
ma and  Warm  Springs  for  strawberry  har- 
vest ride  in  the  most  modern  conveniences. 
Their  automobiles  are  characterized  by  their 
newness  and  expensiveness.  While  squaws 
and  papooses  contine  to  wear  the  gayest  col- 
ored shawls  obtainable  and  carry  beaded  bags 
that  arouse  coveted  glances  from  white  sisters 
and  the  bucks  stroll  about  with  their  long 
hair  done  in  plaits,  the  old  wigwam  has  been 
discarded  for  the  latest  motor  camp  equip- 


ment. Baby  Indians  do  not  seem  so  much  in 
evidence  as  in  former  years,  but  those  brought 
along  are  rarerly  seen  in  any  modern  go-carts. 
The  redskin  mother  may  ride  in  an  eight- 
cylinder  car,  but  she  clings  to  the  old  board 
and  basket  baby  carrier. 

Indians,  so  those  who  are  here  now  declare, 
have  prospered  mightily  the  last  few  years. 
Most  of  them  own  land  allotments  that  have 
been  used  for  wheat  growing.  The  redskins 
make  no  protest  when  they  pay  18  cents  per 
loaf  for  bread.  Comparatively  few  participate 
in  the  berry  harvest  now.  Several  years  ago 
Indians,  coming  here  as  many  as  500  to  1,000 
in  a  season,  were  the  chief  berry  harvesters. 
It  is  likely  that  not  more  than  50  are  here  this 
season.  Some  Indians  are  here  merely  as  tour- 
ists. A  grower  the  other  day  approached  a 
buck  and  started  to  dicker  for  the  services  of 
himself  and  family.  He  was  informed  in  the 
best  of  English  that  the  party  whose  services 
he  desired  was  merely  on  a  vacation. 

"That's  our  car,"  said  the  Indian  man  with 
hauteur,  pointing  to  a  handsome  eight  cylin- 
dered  Cadillac. — Hood  River  Glacier. 


What  They  Are  Doing 
in  California 

The  1920  cantaloupe  acreage  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  is  reported  to  be  22,000  acres 
as  against  14,000  acres  in  1919.  At  the  rate 
of  production  last  year  it  will  require  10,000 
cars  to  move  the  1920  crop  at  the  rate  of  300 
cars  per  day. 


The  largest  and  most  modern  lemon  pack- 
ing plant  and  processing  plant  in  California 
has  just  been  completed  at  Maxwell,  Colusa 
County.  It  will  handle  the  greater  part  of 
the  lemon  product  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 


A  new  fruit  cannery  being  built  at  Santa 
Rosa  when  it  is  completed  will  be  the  most 
modern  fruit  handling  plant  in  California 
and  will  give  employment  to  about  a  thou- 
sand persons.  The  new  plant  will  cost 
$250,000. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


WHEN  PRINTS  ARE  ORDERED  0 


Kodak  Films  Developed  Free 


Mail  us  your  films  with  five  cents  (stamps  ac- 
cepted) for  each  print  wanted.  We  will  return 
any  excess..    We  pay  return  postage. 

DOUBLE  S&H  GREEN  TRADING  STAMPS 
With  all  your  Printing  Orders 

W00DARD,  CLARKE  &  CO. 


Cement  Coated  Wire  Nails 

If  your  dealer  cannot  or  will  not 
supply  you  with  Nails,  we  probably 
can  do  so. 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  CO. 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 


No  Orchard  or  Farm  is  Complete 
Without  Our  Latest  Model 

COMMERCIAL  SIZE 

All  Purpose  Evaporator 

S3T  '  Mtj  Write  for  Folder 

HOME  EVAPORATOR  CO.  * 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

P  O.  Box  817"  Central  Station 


WOODLARK  BUILDING 


PORTLAND.  OREGON 


UNQUESTIONABLY  

<L  Modern  methods  applied 
to  fruit  growing  have  made 
the  Northwest  a  great  fruit 
growing  center,  with  possi- 
bilities of  extensive  develop- 
ment. 

<L  Modern  methods  applied 
to  banking  have  made  the 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
pre-eminently  the  ally  of  the 
horticulturist.  Its  facilities, 
service  and  the  personal  in- 
terest of  its  officers  are  at 
your  disposal. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

rt,    OF   PORTLAND   OREGON  ,„ 

V  THE  FIRST  •  NATIONAL-  BANK  WEST  p§ 
«/»!N9  OF     THE     ROCKY     MOL  STAINS  a^«SN# 


From  an  economic,  time  and  labor  saving  standpoint,  handy  water  faculties 
head  the  list  of  modern  improvements  for  home  and  farm.    Think  of  trie 
water  used  for  household  and  stock  purposes  and  for  numerous  other  acti'vE- 
lies.    Water  for  this  and  that  every  day.    An  absolute  necessity  Health 
and  life,  success  and  prosperity  depend  on  it.    Then  why  not  have  plenty, 
handy  and  easy  to  obtain? 

1~\   cTMYERS    "Honor-Bill-   SELF-OILING    BULLDOZER   POWER    PUMPS  will 
irnish  you  with  an  abundant  supply   for  every   need.    Here  are  Pumps  fow 
operation  by  gas-Mine  engine  or  motor  that   are  the  product  of  master  pump 
builders.    No  other*  luce  them.    Self-Oiling,  Covered  Working  Pans.  Large 
alves.  Improved  Melhod  of  Power  Application  and  other  features  simplify 
installation,  eliminate  frequent  oiling,  prevent  accidents  and  breakage,  ir.ctease 
capacity,  reduce  operation  costs.    For  safet> .  economy  and  dependability,  tnev 
are  unequalled.    Different  styles  and  sices  meet  capacity  requirements. 

Request  copy  of  our  182  Page  Pump  Catalog.  Shows  this  and  many 
other  styles  of  MYERS  PUMPS  for  Every  Purpose.  Mailed  to  anyone 
without  obligation. 


F.E.MYERS  6t  BRO. 


Pacific  Northwest 
Distributors 


street  AS  HL  AN  D.OHIO. 


Portland,  Oregon 
Spokane,  Wash. 


•BUY  FROM  THE  LOCAL  MITCHELL  DEALER 
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The  office  of  standardization  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
caused  the  arrest  of  32  strawberry  growers 
who  failed  to  pack  their  fruit  according  to  the 
state's  regulations.  The  court  imposed  fines 
varying  from  $35  to  $50  on  the  offending 
growers. 


Strawberry  growers  in  Alameda  County  are 
very  much  concerned  over  the  appearance 
there  of  the  strawberry  root  weevil.  This  pest 
has  become  so  serious  there  that  the  California 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  assigned  sev- 
eral of  the  department's  experts  to  stamp  it 
out.  It  is  claimed  by  California  experts  that 
the  infestation  was  brought  into  that  state  by 
strawberry  plants  imported  from  the  North- 
west several  years  ago. 


California  will  be  one  of  the  few  states  that 
will  have  a  bumper  peach  crop  this  year.  Esti- 
mates at  the  present  time  place  it  as  being 
fully  as  large  as  it  was  last  year  when  2,773 
cars  were  shipped.  Optimists  estimate  the 
yield  at  a  still  higher  figure  and  say  that  they 
expect  to  see  3,000  cars  shipped  to  eastern 
markets. 


Shortage  of  cans  and  the  high  price  of  sugar 
it  is  claimed  will  result  in  a  short  pack  of 
fruit  being  put  up  in  California  this  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  canners  a  pack 
that  will  not  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  normal 
output  will  be  put  out.  j  Prices  for  canning 
fruit  are  also  considerably  higher  than  last 
year,  a  condition  that  canners  say  will  have 
its  influence  in  limiting  the  pack.  Growers  it 
is  reported  are  asking  $65  to  $100  a  ton  for 
pears;  $110  a  ton  for  peaches  and  $100  a  ton 
for  apricots. 


Cannery  Notes 


Having  leased  the  building  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Albany  Fruit  Juice  Company  at 
Albany,  Oregon,  R.  V.  Foreman  and  C.  E. 
Pratt  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  vine- 
gar. 


A  cannery  plant  which  will  be  ready  for 
operation  August  1  is  being  constructed  at  Oro- 
ville,  Washington.  The  new  plant  which  is 
located  in  the  center  of  a  large  fruit  growing 
district  is  largely  financed  by  the  business  men 
of  Oroville.  F.  W.  Fraser,  formerly  of  Canada, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  manager.  The 
main  product  that  will  be  bandied  by  the 
cannery  this  season  will  be  tomatoes,  the  out- 
put of  200  acres  having  been  contracted  for 
with  local  growers. 


The  new  cannery  and  drying  plant  of  the 
F.  A.  Kurtz  company  which  has  been  com- 
pleted at  Salem,  Oregon,  expects  to  handle  a 
large  tonnage  of  prunes  and  other  fruits  this 
season.  The  new  establishment  is  a  complete 
two  line  cannery  with  a  drying  room  that  is 
said  to  have  one  of  the  largest  capacities  in 
the  state. 


Notwithstanding  the  light  crop  of  cherries 
the  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  cannery  at  Yakima, 
Washington,  expects  to  can  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  400  tons  of  cherries  this  year.  The 
company  estimates  that  to  do  this  it  will  need 
150,000  pounds  of  sugar  and  has  purchased 
this  amount  for  its  season's  run.  It  is  reported 
that  the  amount  that  the  company  has  invested 
in  sugar  for  its  Yakima  plant  is  $37,000. 


The  cannery  of  the  Oregon  Packing  Com- 
pany at  Lewiston,  Idaho,  the  largest  in  that 
section  was  overhauled  early  in  the  season 
and  is  now  engaged  in  putting  up  its  cherry 
pack.  Although  the  cherry  crop  is  consider- 
ably below  normal  in  the  Lewiston  district  the 
company  has  prepared  for  a  busy  season  in 
canning  cherries  and  other  fruits. 


The  A.  Rupert  Company,  Inc.,  which  started 
the  erection  of  a  cannery  at  McMinnville,  Ore- 
gon, this  year,  announces  that  the  establish- 
ment will  be  ready  for  operation  when  the 
canning  season  opens.  A  feature  that  the  Ru- 
pert Company  has  adopted  in  connection  with 
its  canning  business  at  McMinnville  is  that  it 
is  furnishing  seed  to  growers  of  canning  prod- 
ucts at  cost. 


Cement  Coated  Wire  Nails 

If  your  dealer  cannot  or  will  not 
supply  you  with  Nails,  we  probably 
can  do  so. 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  CO. 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 


How  to  Save  Your  Fruits  at  Ripening  Time 

There  is  no  process  known  equal  to  canning  and  no  better 
sellers  than  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  We  build  canning 
outfits  and  plants  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  small  and 
large  growers— Hand  and  Belt  Power  Double  Seamers  for 
sealing  sanitary  cans.  Write  for  Catalog  C,  Dept.  T. 

Henninger  &  Ayers  Manufacturing  Co. 


If  it's  used  in  canning,  we  sell  it. 


Portland,  Oregon,  U.  S.  A. 


me  CHEMIST 


says= 


"genuine  is 
always  uniform'* 

lAt  every  Giant  Powder  plant  the  chemical  laboratory  con- 
trols the  processes  of  manufacture.  They  make  continuous 
tests  that  insure  the  unvarying  high  quality  of  Giant  Powders. 
Each  pound  of  Giant  Powder  is  exactly  like  every  other 
pound  of  the  same  grade.  Such  uniformity  means  economy, 
efficiency,  safety.  Professional  users  of  Giant  Powders — 
miners,  quarrymen,  contractors — all  know  that  the  name 
"Giant"  stands  for  utmost  dependability  in  explosives. 
When  you  have  land  to  clear,  trees  to  plant,  subsoil  to  be 
broken  or1  ditches  to>  be  blasted,  tell  your  dealer  to  get  for 
you  one  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Don't  accept  any  ordinary  dynamite,  but 
insist  on  genuine  Giant  Powder,  bearing  the  Giant  trade 
mark  on  every  box. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."   Its  52  pages  are  full  of  short-cuts  and  labor-saving  methods. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
202  First  National  Bank  Bid?.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:    Butte,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 
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RAPID  DISCING 

Speed  up  your  discing  work  by  putting  a  CLETRAC 
on  the  job.  This  sturdy  little  tractor,  powerful,  rapid  and 
tireless,  will  replace  six  to  eight  horses,  work  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  if  necessary  and  seven  days  a  week.  Used 
alone  or  in  "fleets,"  the  CLETRAC  is  the  ideal  tractor  for 
every  size  ranch — for  every  type  of  work. 

The  CLETRAC  travels  lightly  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  with  a  firm,  sure  tread,  without  sinking  in  or 
packing  the  soil.  It  gets  the  corners  also  because  it  can 
turn  short.  In  the  orchard,  too,  the  CLETRAC  is  at  home. 
Low  hung,  with  no  projections,  it  weaves  in  and  out 
among  the  trees  without  injuring  them.  Let  the  CLE- 
TRAC shoulder  your  problems.  Write  today  for  that  in- 
teresting booklet,  "Selecting  Your  Tractor" — it's  free. 


Pacific  Coast 
Sales  Offices: 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SPOKANE.  WASH. 


^  Cleveland  Tractor  Go. 


19145  Euclid  Avenue 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Largest  producers 
of  Tan\  Type 
Tractors 
in  the  world. 


One  of  the  more  than  1,200  Cletrac  dealers  with  repair  stoc\s  is  near  you. 
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BETTER  FRUIT 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Modern  Fruit  Growing  and  Marketing. 
Published  Monthly 
by 

Better  Fruit  Publishing  Company 

703  Oregonian  Building 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Competition  In  Apples. 

The  announcement  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Markets  that  the 
Northwest  box  apple  industry  has  ex- 
panded from  a  shipment  of  3,722  cars 
in  1916  to  8,378  cars  in  1919  is  most 
encouraging  to  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  business  from  year  to  year. 
A  very  significant  point  in  the  market- 
ing of  last  years'  box  apple  crop  also 
is  its  much  wider  distribution.  It  is 
shown  that  whereas  a  few  years  ago 
New  York  and  Chicago  were  looked 
upon  almost  as  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  market  for  box  apples,  in  1919 
large  increases  in  the  sales  of  box  fruit 
took  place  in  10  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  United  States  while  cities  of 
smaller  population,  in  some  instances 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  barreled 
apple  districts  sold  large  quantities  of 
the  box  article  in  direct  competition 
with  barreled  fruit. 

In  fact  the  increase  in  box  apples 
sales  over  the  period  mentioned  have 
been  so  noticeable  that  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  in  sizing  up  the  situation  says 
that  the  consumption  of  barreled  apples 
seems  to  be  decreasing,  as  25,941  cars 
were  marketed  in  1916  as  compared 
with  17,798  cars  in  1919.  While  this 
statement  is  cheering  to  the  box  apple 
grower  and  handler  we  believe  it  ought 
to  be  discounted  a  little  on  account  of 
the  smaller  barrel  apple  crop  last  year. 
The  main  point,  however,  is  that  the 
demand  for  box  apples  has  grown  won- 
derfully and  is  very  evidently  due  to 
grow  still  more  by  concerted  action  in 
making  not  only  the  excellence  of  the 
fruit  but  the  package  itself  known  in 
every  section  of  the  country.  Many 
persons  will  buy  a  box  or  a  basket  con- 
taining a  bushel  of  apples  that  will  not 
or  cannot  buy  the  cumbersome  quantity 
of  a  barrel. 

In  this  connection  the  statement  of  a 
well  known  eastern  horticultural  writer 
made  several  years  ago  is  interesting. 
In  writing  of  box  apple  competition 
with  barreled  apples  he  remarked: 
"How  about  the  competition  of  the  fa- 
mous orchard  sections  of  the  great 
west,  middle  west  and  Pacific  Coast. 
For  myself  I  have  no  fears  of  serious 
competition  from  western  fruit  grow- 
ers, enterprising  as  they  are,  when  I 
consider  that  it  costs  about  $300  to 
ship  by  freight  a  carload  of  apples 
across  the  continent,  whereas  the  fruit 
growers  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts  may  ship  a  carload 
of  fruit  to  New  York,  Boston,  or  Phila- 
delphia for  from  $25.00  to  $40.00  per 
car." 

And  yet  despite  this  handicap  in  the 
way  of  freight  charges  the  demand  for 
the  box  apple  is  growing  and  growers 
in  some  of  the  districts  in  the  states 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 
have  adopted  the  box  pack.    With  the 


proper  methods  pursued  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  entire  output  of  North- 
western apples  cannot  be  disposed  of 
on  a  permanently  profitable  basis,  no 
matter  what  the  competition  may  be 
against  them. 


The  "Come  Back"  of  the  Prune. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked, 
"has  the  prune  industry  come  back  to 
stay?"  Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  this 
query  can  be  found  in  the  recent  state- 
ment of  the  California  Prune  and  Apri- 
cot Growers'  Association  that  on  May 
15th  the  association  notified  its  brokers 
that  a  limited  quantity  of  the  new  crop 
of  prunes  would  be  booked  at  the  as- 
sociation's prices.  Within  24  hours  the 
association  had  received  orders  for  so 
many  carloads  of  prunes  that  it  had  to 
withdraw  its  offer  fearing  that  it  would 
not  be  able  to  fill  them. 

This  is  interesting  news  to  prune 
growers  generally  and  particularly  to 
prune  growers  of  the  Northwest  as  no 
phase  of  fruit  growing  has  had  so  many 
ups  and  downs  in  this  region  as  prune 
growing.  When  the  prune  growing  in- 
dustry sprang  into  prominence  in  the 
Northwest  the  demand  was  strong  and 
prices  were  good,  due  to  the  limited 
supply.  Profitable  prices  caused  the 
planting  of  many  prune  orchards  with 
the  result  that  the  supply  exceeded  the 
demand  and  prices  fell.  As  a  result 
hundreds  of  acres  of  prunes  were  grub- 
bed out  and  set  to  other  fruits.  Later 
the  demand  for  prunes  was  renewed 
and  has  continued  almost  without  in- 
terruption since.  During  the  last  three 
years  prunes  have  been  big  money  mak- 
ers and  indications  are  that  they  will 
continue  to  be. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  industry 
prunes,  like  other  fruits,  were  marketed 
by  haphazard  methods.  Now  they  are 
being  sold  on  a  business  basis.  Mar- 
keting organizations  that  insure  a  wide 
distribution  and  the  advertising  of  the 
product  have  taken  hold  of  the  game. 
The  product  is  being  put  up  into  at- 
tractive packages  of  various  weights 
and  prunes  are  taking  their  place  in 
every  household  along  with  the  other 
fruits. 

Therefore  the  prune  has  come  back 
and  evidently  come  back  to  stay. 


(Jetting"  Cars. 

Realizing  that  the  car  shortage  will 
not  be  adjusted  without  considerable 
pressure  and  that  the  time  to  try  and 
avert  it  is  several  months  before  the 
time  to  commence  the  heaviest  ship- 
ping of  fruit  the  Yakima  Traffic  and 
Credit  Association  representing  Yakima 
shippers  and  the  Yakima  Commercial 
Club,  representing  the  business  inter- 
ests of  that  section  have  entered  on  a 
campaign  to  secure  as  many  cars  as  this 
district  needs.  To  carry  on  this  move- 
ment and  also  to  keep  up  the  fight 
against  the  proposed  increase  in 
freight  rates  on  apples  amounting  to 
almost  24  per  cent  a  fund  of  $15,000 
has  been  raised. 

As  other  fruitgrowing  districts  are  in 
the  same  position  as  Yakima  they 
would  do  well  to  form  a  similar  organ- 
ization for  a  similar  purpose.   By  start- 


ing a  movement  to  secure  cars  now 
something  should  be  accomplished 
when  they  are  most  needed.  A  presen- 
tation of  the  needs  of  each  district  to 
the  railroad  companies  far  in  advance 
of  the  shipping  season  would  at  least 
be  a  great  help  in  allowing  them  time 
to  apportion  the  cars  as  equitably  as 
possible. 


What  the  Papers  Interested  In  Fruit 
Are  Saying. 

Another  sure  way  to  increase  production  and 
speed  the  back-to-the-farm  movement  would 
be  to  place  the  burden  of  taxation  on  idle 
lands  held  by  speculators  and  sportsmen  in- 
stead of  upon  cultivated  lands  and  farm  im- 
provements; to  equalize  freight  rates  on  farm 
products;  to  open  and  develop  new  water- 
shipping  routes  and  to  extend  the  Farm  Loan 
system  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  borrow 
money  and  own  farms  than  it  is  now. — Fruit 
Trade  Journal. 


Ye  Editor  in  a  grocery  store  in  San  Jose 
bought  a  pound  of  prunes  for  just  30  cents 
the  other  day.  The  weight  was  accurate,  and 
there  were  53  prunes  in  the  pound.  They  were 
good  prunes.  They  had  not  been  processed, 
and  presumably  were  bought  direct  from  some 
grower.  The  association's  opening  selling  price  * 
for  that  size  in  bulk  was  a  fraction  over  13 
and  one-quarter  cents.  If  he  paid  15  cents  he 
is  making  100  per  cent  as  his  gross  profit. 
He  is  getting  more  for  handling  that  pound  of 
prunes  than  the  average  grower  got  for  pro- 
ducing and  delivering  its  kind  to  the  packing 
house. — Sunsweet  Standard. 


Believing  that  m  "e  complete  pollenization 
of  apple  blossoms  v  _>uld  strengthen  the  set  of 
the  fruit,  W.  B.  Armstrong,  L.  J.  Shadbolt  and 
a  number  of  neighbors  in  the  Lower  Naches 
this  spring  rented  150  stands  of  bees  from  an 
apiarist  and  placed  them  at  central  points  in 
the  orchards.  Just  before  the  calyx  spray  the 
owner  of  the  bees  was  notified,  and  removed 
them.  "I  am  not  prepared  to  say,"  says  Mr. 
Armstrong,  "that  the  result  will  increase  our 
crop  by  any  definite  percentage.  But  the  in- 
dications are  that  through  the  whole  district, 
the  set  of  fruit  is  stronger,  and  the  drop  less, 
than  it  has  been  in  previous  seasons.  In  fact 
it  looks  as  if  we  would  get  a  real  crop  this 
year.  We  think  enough  of  the  results  so  we 
are  planning  to  make  a  similar  arrangement 
next  year." —  Big  Y  Bulletin,  Yakima. 


New  York  state  fruit  growers  are  unques- 
tionably becoming  interested  in  the  matter  of 
auto  truck  trailers.  Men  who  say  they  are 
qualified  to  speak  for  the  trailer  industry, 
make  the  positive  statement  that  auto  trucks 
may  have  their  capacity  doubled  by  the  use 
of  trailers  with  only  the  expense  of  10  per 
cent  more  gasoline  and  a  lessening  of  the 
ordinary  speed  by  only  10  per  cent,  as  well. 
If  these  statements  are  correct, — and  there  is 
no  substantial  reason  for  questioning  them, — 
then  the  fruit  grower  who  has  an  auto  truck 
or  is  contemplating  purchasing  one  for  the 
convenient  and  expeditious  transportation  of 
his  perishable  products,  might  well  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  additional  investment 
required  for  a  trailer  which  will  accomplish 
so  much  at  such  little  additional  cost. — The 
New  York  State  Fruitgrower. 


Yakima  Union  Buys  Graders 
Mechanical  apple  graders  will  be  used 
in  the  Yakima  Valley  this  year  on  a 
wider  scale  than  ever  before.  The 
Yakima  Horticultural  Union,  which 
handles  thousands  of  boxes  of  apples 
has  purchased  four  graders  which  will 
be  installed  in  its  various  warehouses 
throughout  the  valley.  Three  of  these 
machines  are  Cutlers  of  the  new  im- 
proved type,  capable  of  handling  a  large 
number  of  boxes  per  day  and  one  of 
them  is  a  Price.  The  graders  will  be 
distributed  at  the  points  in  the  valley 
where  the  union  is  handling  the  great- 
est tonnage  and  are  expected  to  greatly 
facilitate  the  work  of  packing  out  the 
crop  which  has  heretofore  been  largely 
handled  by  belt  graders. 
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CONFIDENCE 

is  the  Product  of  Satisfactory  Usage 


The  man  who  knows  good  belts  has  a  friendly- 
feeling  for  his  "Test  Special." 

Experience  has  made  him  confident  of  its  ability 
to  complete  the  job  without  loss  of  power  or  irri- 
tating delays  through  breaking. 

"Test  Special"  is  a  guaranteed  belt  of  service. 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  hard,  outdoor  usage. 

See  your  Dealer. 

Any  Dealer  anywhere  can  buy  "Test  Special." 

WRITE  TODAY,  giving  the  R.P.M.  and  dia- 
meter of  the  driving  pulley — also  driven  pulley  and 
distance  between  centers  of  same ;  also  give  the  rated 
horsepower  of  your  motor  or  engine,  and  name  kind 
of  machinery  you  are  operating.  We  will  reply 
immediately  giving  you  our  recommendation  as  to 
kind  of  belt  to  use. 

Write  today. 


NEW  YORK  BELTING  AND  PACKING  CO. 

519  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 

HOME  OFFICE:  NEW  YORK 
FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.  FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

951  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon  550  First  Avenue  So.,  Seattle,  Washington 
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Sykes  System  of  Fruit  Packing 


2  BUSHELS  GRAPEFRUIT 
EXPORT  PACKAGE 


2  BUSHE1LS  APPLES 
EXPORT  PACKAGE 


140 
NEWTOWNS 


I40 
NEWTOWNS 


89 

NEWTOWNS 


I20 
NEWTOWNS 


120 
SPITZEN- 
BERGS  M 


120 
WINE  SAPS 


ORANGES 

IN 

PEACH  BOX 


ORANGES 

IN 

^ PEACH  BOX 


Ample  Protection  Proper  Ventilation  Thorough  Refrigeration 

Effective  Display  Easier  to  Pack  and  Less  Costly 

A  BETTER  WAY 

We  will  soon  give  you  some  remarkably  favorable  results  of  cold  storage  tests  showing  great 
improvement  in  SYKES  pack  compared  to  wrapped  pack  in  the  matter  of  scald. 


AMERICAN  PAPER  CO. 

Seattle,  Washington 

BLAKE-McFALL  CO. 

Portland,  Oregon 


SPOKANE  PAPER  &  STATIONERY  CO. 

Spokane,  Washington 

PACIFIC  FOLDING  BOX  FACTORY 

San  Francisco,  California 
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Northwest  Fruit  Notes  from  Here  and  There 


OREGON 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  lumber  and  box 
materials,  H.  F.  Davidson,  who  owns  a  large 
fruit  ranch  at  Hood  River  and  also  a  farm 
near  Lebanon,  Oregon,  will  construct  a  saw- 
mill near  the  latter  place  with  a  capacity  of 
20,000  feet  daily  to  work  up  a  tract  of  fir 
trees  on  his  Lebanon  property. 


The  first  full  carload  of  strawberries  to  be 
shipped  out  of  the  Hood  River  Valley  this 
year  brought  §4.00  per  crate.  This  is  said  to 
be  a  record  price  for  a  carload  shipment.  The 
berries  were  shipped  by  the  Hood  River  Apple 
Growers'  Association.  Strawberry  pickers  in 
the  Hood  River  Valley  are  reported  to  have 
earned  as  high  as  $7.50  per  day  this  year. 
Canning  berries  from  this  district  brought  high 
prices  and  in  addition  to  the  fruit  that  was 
taken  by  the  local  cannery  a  considerable 
quantity  of  berries  were  shipped  to  canneries 
in  Portland  by  motor  truck.  The  cherry  crop 
at  Hood  River  is  reported  to  be  light  with 
prices  ruling  high.  Most  of  the  Royal  Annes 
and  other  light  colored  cherries  were  taken 
by  the  canners  while  the  black  varieties  were 
shipped  out  fresh. 


The  Phez  Company  at  Salem,  which  has  cre- 
ated a  big  demand  for  its  various  berry  and 
other  fruit  products  through  a  wide  campaign 
of  advertising  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  $1,000,000  to  §1,500,000.  Expansion  of 
the  company's  business  is  given  as  the  reason 
for  the  need  for  larger  capitalization.  The 
company  recently  sold  15,000  cases  of  jellies 
and  jams  to  one  firm.  The  shipment  went  to 
South  Carolina.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
Phez  company  which  has  made  a  specialty  of 
manufacturing  loganberry  juice  has  not  de- 
termined how  much  juice  it  will  put  up  this 
year,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  the  berries 
and  the  light  crop.  The  demand  for  the  juice 
had  been  so  great  up  to  the  middle  of  June 
that  the  company's  stock  of  this  beverage  was 
reported  to  have  been  exhausted. 


The  announcement  is  made  that  Dufur  will 
have  a  box  factory.  It  was  expected  to  have 
the  factory  in  operation  the  latter  part  of 
June.  The  box  factory  will  be  operated  in 
connection  with  two  saw  mills  which  will  be 
erected  at  that  place  by  the  Phillips  Lumber 
Company. 


According  to  the  program  outlined  by  the 
Kings  Products  Company,  its  output  of  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  1920  season  will 
total  §2,000,000.  Officers  of  the  company  re- 
port an  advance  sale  of  this  amount  of  its 
products  for  the  coming  season. 

The  Suncrest  orchard  at  Medford,  consisting 
of  461  acres,  and  planted  to  good  commercial 
varieties  of  apples  and  pears,  has  been  sold 
to  Jones  Brothers,  canners  and  packers.  The 
orchard  was  formerly  the  property  of  Dr.  C.  F. 
Page,  but  at  the  time  of  its  sale  was  owned  by 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  It  is 
said  that  the  new  owners  who  operate  packing 
plants  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  at  various 
points  in  the  Northwest  will  erect  a  plant  at 
Medford.  The  price  paid  for  the  orchard  was 
§275,000. 


A  good  deal  of  hesitancy  is  reported  to  be 
shown  by  Oregon  prune  packing  corporations 
in  announcing  an  opening  price  for  prunes. 
This  condition  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  number 
of  conditions  including  the  labor  situation, 
which  is  causing  prune  handlers  to  be  careful 
in  sizing  up  the  market  for  prunes  and  in 
announcing  prices  that  they  feel  will  handle 
all  the  crop  to  an  advantage.  Growers  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  warrants  a  high  price 
while  buyers  are  anxious  to  get  more  informa- 
tion about  local  and  foreign  markets  before 
fixing  the  first  quotations. 


Polk  County  cherry  growers  who  pooled 
their  product,  amounting  to  about  200  tons, 
are  announced  to  have  sold  their  cherry  ton- 
nage to  an  outside  buyer.  Although  the  grow- 
ers state  that  the  prices  received  were  satis- 
factory they  have  refused  to  announce  them  to 
the  public.  At  the  time  of  selling  their  crop 
growers  fixed  the  picking  prices  for  cherries 
which  was  placed  at  two  cents  a  pound,  with 
a  bonus  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  to 
pickers  who  remained  until  the  crop  was  har- 
vested. Cherry  picking  in  this  section  com- 
menced about  the  latter  part  of  June. 


The  average  price  for  loganberries  and  cher- 
ries at  the  end  of  the  contract  season  in  Marion 
County  is  stated  to  have  been  about  12  cents, 
although  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  figures 
giving  the  exact  amount.  In  referring  to  the 
loganberry  price  situation  the  Salem  States- 


man says?  "Several  pools  have  recently  been 
sold  at  good  prices  according  to  reports.  The 
Bruce  Cunningham  holding  of  about  200  tons 
has  been  disposed  of  at  13  cents.  Other  par- 
cels of  75  and  100  tons  have  been  disposed  of, 
according  to  reliable  reports,  for  the  price  of 
13%  cents.  Mr.  Cunningham  stated  recently 
that  the  formation  of  the  Marion  berry  pool 
was  instrumental  in  raising  the  present  price 
of  berries.  This  is  favorable  to  the  small 
grower.  He  further  asserts  that  he  had  per- 
sonally offered  14  cents  for  his  crop  of  berries 
but  that  he  ignored  the  offer  because  it  did 
not  consider  the  interest  of  the  small  growers 
who  are  members  of  the  pool.  However,  Mr. 
Cunningham  claims  that  the  members  of  the 
pool  were  forced  to  accept  a  price  less  than 
the  14  cents  because  of  the  sugar  situation 
which  he  claims  was  utilized  by  buyers  in 
breaking  the  lower  figure.  Regardless  of  this 
fall  in  price,  some  local  buyers  claim  that  the 
prices  of  12  and  13  cents  are  the  highest  aver- 
age scales  ever  attained  in  Oregon." 


In  organizing  its  marketing  force  for  the 
coming  season  the  Oregon  Growers'  Cooper- 
ative Association  has  secured  the  services  of 
three  men  well  known  in  the  fruit  industry  of 
the  Northwest.  To  manage  the  Medford  and 
Grants  Pass  branches  of  the  association,  one 
of  the  most  important,  C.  C.  Lemmon,  for- 
merly of  Hood  River  and  later  of  Yakima,  has 
been  chosen.  Mr.  Lemmon  has  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience with  various  fruit  shipping  arganiza- 
tions  in  Oregon  and  Washington  and  comes  to 
the  association  from  the  Perham  Fruit  Com- 
pany at  Yakima.  The  local  affairs  of  the 
association  in   the  Dallas-Monmouth  district 


Cement  Coated  Wire  Nails 

If  your  dealer  cannot  or  will  not 
supply  you  with  Nails,  we  probably 
can  do  so. 

A.  C.  RUJ-OFSON  CO. 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 


Oregon  Packing  Company 
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Fruits  and  Vetables 

FACTORIES:— SALEM,  OREGON 

VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON 
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Main  Office:— Portland,  Oregon 
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Apples  and  Pears 


CABLE  ADDRESS:  BOTANIZING,  LONDON 

Codes:   A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  and  Modern  Economy 
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will  be  under  the  direction  of  Charles  E.  Ramp 
of  Salem.  Mr.  Ramp  is  a  native  of  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley.  At  one  time  he  was  amployed 
by  the  Salem  Fruit  Union  and  for  two  years 
was  connected  with  the  Mason-Ehrman  Com- 
pany. J.  H.  Frazier,  a  Portland  man,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  traffic  manager  and 
assistant  sales  manager.  Mr.  Frazier  occu- 
pied the  position  of  traffic  manager  with  the 
Pacific  Fruit  and  Produce  Company  and  pre- 
vious to  that  was  connected  with  the  traffic 
departments  of  several  of  the  large  railroads. 


WASHINGTON 
A  recent  survey  of  the  apple  orchards  in  the 
Yakima  Valley  indicates  that  the  output  of 
apples  in  that  district  this  year  will  be  very 
materially  reduced.  Estimates  now  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  shipment  from  there  will  be 
2,000  carloads  less  than  in  1919.  The  falling 
off  in  the  output  is  said  to  be  due  principally 
to  the  freezing  of  the  trees  during  the  severe 
cold  weather  last  winter. 


M.  L.  Dean,  chief  of  the  Washington  Division 
of  Horticulture,  announces  that  the  summer 
meeting  of  Washington  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  be  held  at  Wenatchee,  July  14,  15 
and  16.  A  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  visits 
to  the  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Wenatchee 
and  Cashmere  to  examine  the  results  of  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  Codling  moth  control  work 
will  be  demonstrated  and  other  orchard  prob- 
lems studied. 


R.  S.  Hasbrouck,  a  rancher  near  Aberdeen, 
Washington,  who  already  has  39  acres  under 
cultivation  to  berries  will  increase  his  plant- 
ing to  70  acres,  making  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dividual berry  farms  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Hasbrouck  who  believes  in  diversi- 
fying in  small  fruits,  is  setting  out  black- 
berries, strawberries,  loganberries  and  rasp- 
berries. 


According  to  a  report  from  the  Puyallup 
district  pickers  this  year  received  65  cents  a 
crate  for  picking  raspberries  for  shipment  and 
75  cents  a  crate  for  canning  berries.  As  an 
incentive  to  get  pickers  to  remain  throughout 
the  season  a  bonus  of  10  cents  per  crate  was 
also  paid.  These  prices  for  picking  berries 
were  10  cents  a  crate  higher  than  those  paid 
last  year  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  al- 
though higher  prices  were  paid  before  the 
berry  harvest  was  over  to  save  the  fruit.  The 
prices  for  crates  was  27  to  29  cents. 


Prune  buyers  who  have  been  attempting  to 
buy  fruit  in  Clarke  County  for  15  cents  are 
reported  to  have  had  but  little  success,  few 
growers  agreeing  to  sign  up.  Before  the  end 
of  the  buying  season  in  Clarke  County  last 
year  prunes  sold  on  the  tree  for  as  high  as  20 
cents  per  pound.  Growers  believe  that  the 
opening  prices  offered  this  year  indicate  that 
higher  prices  will  be  paid  than  last  year. 


Chelan  County,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
largest  fruit  raising  districts  in  Washington, 
is  said  to  lead  the  Northwest  in  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles  owned  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  Figures  taken  from  the  county 
auditor's  office  show  that  with  a  population 
of  20,000  people,  that  Chelan  county  has  5,000 
motor  vehicles.  This  is  said  to  be  a  greater 
number  per  capita  than  California,  which  state 
heretofore  has  been  given  the  credit  for  having 
more  motor  cars  than  any  section  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


The  strawberry  season  at  Kennewick,  Wash- 
ington, which  has  closed,  resulted  in  the  mar- 
keting of  18,000  crates  of  berries  by  the  grow- 
ers' union  in  that  district.  The  berry  season 
at  Kennewick  was  highly  successful.  The 
berry  season  started  out  with  berries  selling  at 
$6  per  crate  and  high  prices  were  maintained 
throughout  the  season.  The  crop,  which  was 
almost  entirely  handled  by  the  union  was  ship- 
ped out  in  better  condition  than  in  any  pre- 
vious season,  owing  to  the  installation  of  a 
refrigerating  plant  this  year  in  which  the 
berries  were  pre-cooled  before  being  placed  in 
the  cars. 


Frost  damage  in  the  Spokane  Valley  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  remarkably  low  this  year. 
Managers  of  fruit  associations  and  growers  in 
that  district  who  have  been  checking  up  on 
the  matter  place  the  damage  at  about  10  per 
cent  for  all  orchards.  Most  of  the  orchards 
affected  were  situated  in  low  spots.  Smudg- 
ing in  the  Deer  Park  and  some  of  the  other 
sections  where  the  temperature  dropped  as  low 
as  22  degrees  resulted  in  the  saving  of  a  num- 
ber of  crops. 


The  establishing  of  a  wholesale  fruit,  vege- 
table and  imported  edibles  concern  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $25,000  will  be  undertaken 


by  Benny  Caputo  &  Co.,  a  Spokane  fruit  firm, 
according  to  Joe  Luca,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  firm.  "We  are  going  to  start  a  big  whole- 
sale business  in  fruit,  vegetables  and  imported 
stuffs  from  South  America,"  said  Mr.  Luca. 
"We  will  start  remodeling  the  building  on  our 
new  site  July  15  and  will  open  for  business 
by  August  1  or  sooner."  Part  of  the  capital 
for  the  new  venture  is  being  placed  by  Albert 
Caputo,  a  relative  of  Benny  Caputo,  and  now 
living  in  Italy. 


The  apple  crop  of  the  Spokane  district  will 
be  20  per  cent  greater  than  last  year's  crop, 
according  to  C.  J.  Webb,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Spokane  Fruit  Growers'  Company.  "I 
would  say  that  the  Spokane  district  apple  crop 
will  be  between  1500  and  1700  cars  this  year," 
said  Mr.  Webb.  "The  greater  production  is 
due  to  a  general  increase  of  crops  in  every 
section.  The  district  contributing  to  this  esti- 
mate includes  Four  Lakes,  Davenport,  Creston, 
the  Arcadia  Orchards,  Stevens  County  apple 
growing  sections,  such  as  Meyers  Falls,  and 
Kettle  Falls,  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  Moran,  Wav- 
erly  and  Fairfield." 


H.  A.  Glen,  general  agent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  has  issued  his  annual  estimate  of  the 
1920  fruit  crop  from  the  Yakima  Valley.  Mr. 
Glen's  estimates  in  the  past  have  been  prac- 
tically correct.  He  figures  that  Yakima  will 
be  the  chief  shipping  center,  with  Selah  sec- 
ond, Buena  third,  and  Grandview  fourth.  He 
anticipates  a  material  reduction  in  peaches. 
The  carload  estimate,  with  1920  given  first 
and  the  1919  record  second  is:  Peaches,  177,- 
2200;  pears,  1234,  2000;  apples,  12,930,  11,400; 
melons,  425,  400;  mixed,  585,  430;  cherries, 
200,  75;  strawberries,  30,  30. 


District  Inspector  P.  S.  Darlington  has  com- 
pleted his  first  tentative  estimate  of  the  fruit 
crop  of  the  Wenatchee  district  for  1920.  He 
estimates  the  total  crop  at  11,850  carloads  as 
compared  with  12,150  carloads  last  year  The 
crop  last  year  exceeded  all  estimates  by  a 
large  margin,  and  with  favorable  conditions 
prevailing  it  may  be  the  same  this  year.  Every 
section  of  the  district  will  show  an  increase 
except  Wenatchee  and  vicinity.  Here,  Mr. 
Darlington  estimates  a  crop  of  only  2500  cars 
as  compared  with  3835  cars  last  year.  The 
marked  shortage  in  Jonathans  and  Rome  Beau- 
ties accounts  for  this  heavy  decline. 


Cashmere,  Dryden,  Peshastin,  Manson,  Che- 
lan, Omak,  and  Okanogan  are  said  to  promise 
a  decided  increase  over  last  year's  fruit  yield. 
Cashmere  is  credited  with  a  probable  output  of 
2,000  cars,  against  1392  last  year.  Omak  should 
ship  1,000  cars  instead  of  663  last  year.  Okan- 
ogan is  estimated  at  450  cars  against  330  last 
year.  Malott  should  ship  200  cars  against  125 
last  year. 


District  Horticultural  Inspector  E.  G.  Wood 
states  that  the  apple  yield  in  Walla  Walla  dis- 
trict will  be  approximately  40  per  cent  of 
normal.  Some  parts  of  the  district  will  have 
nearly  a  normal  crop  while  others  are  hard 
hit. 


A  number  of  Yakima  apple  growers,  who 
have  large  quantities  of  apples  to  pack  out 
have  organized  the  Bede  Lumber  Company 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  boxes  and 
will  establish  their  plant  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
The  plant,  which  will  be  located  in  the  Kenton 
district,  will  have  a  capacity  of  12,000  boxes 
per  day.  Work  has  been  started  on  its  con- 
struction and  active  operation  in  turning  out 
boxes  will  be  commenced  shortly. 


The  latest  recognition  accorded  to  one  of 
the  Northwest's  most  famous  fruit  trade- 
marks is  in  a  half  page  advertisement  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  by  the  Leo  Feist  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  announcing  the  publication 
of  a  new  Indian  novelty  song  hit  entitled 
"Skookum."  The  Feist  Publishing  Company 
is  one  of  the  largest  New  York  song  producers, 
and  they  announce  that  they  expect  at  least  a 
million  circulation  on  the  "Skookum"  song. 
In  addition  to  sheet  music  the  music  has  been 
adapted  to  talking  machine  records  and  player 
piano  rolls.  The  title  page  of  the  song  shows 
in  large  size  the  well  known  smiling  Skookum 
character  and  the  words  "By  Permission  of 
Skookum  Apples." 


To  protest  against  proposed  increases  in  ex- 
press rates  as  applied  to  shipments  of  fruit 
from  the  Northwest,  the  North  Pacific  Fruit 
League  was  represented  at  the  hearing  before 
Examiner  Barclay  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Spokane.  The  special  commit- 
tee from  the  league  included  Paul  H.  Wey- 
rauch  of  Walla  Walla,  C.  W.  McCullagh  of 
Hood  River  and  C.  J.  Webb  of  Spokane.  In- 
creases suggested  range  from  25  per  cent  to 
100  per  cent. 


IDAHO 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  the  Idaho  Agricultural  Department,  the 
fruit  acreage  in  that  state  is  now  estimated  at 
65,000  acres.  Of  the  total  acreage  45,000  acres 
are  in  apples,  15,000  acres  in  prunes  and  5,000 
acres  in  peaches,  cherries  and  pears.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the  entire 
acreage  is  in  full  bearing,  60  per  cent  in  light 
bearing  and  20  per  cent  not  in  bearing.  Ap- 
proximately 45,000  acres  of  the  total  acreage 
planted  is  located  in  Southern  Idoha  and  30,000 
acres  in  Northern  Idaho.  The  total  fruit  pro- 
duction in  the  state  in  1919  is  placed  at  4,956 
cars.  Of  this  output  4,000  cars  were  apples, 
500  cars  were  prunes,  350  cars  peaches,  100 
cars  cherries  and  6  cars  pears.  The  estimated 
commercial  fruit  production  in  Idaho  for  1920 
is  placed  at  6,656  cars  as  follows :  Apples, 
4,769  cars;  prunes,  1,818  cars;  cherries,  64 
cars;  peaches,  no  commercial  shipment; 
pears,  5  cars. 


Shipments  of  Snake  Biver  Valley  cherries 
below  Lewiston  were  commenced  this  year  the 
latter  part  of  June,  the  season  being  three 
weeks  later  than  last  year.  Buyers  were  slow 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  in  quoting 
prices,  but  it  is  believed  that  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  this  fruit  generally  that  grow- 
ers will  receive  high  prices  for  their  crops. 
The  price  received  at  Lewiston  last  year  was 
12  to  13  cents  while  the  canneries  paid  S 
cents.  It  is  reported  that  the  canneries  have 
offered  12  cents  for  Royal  Annes.  The  cherry 
crop  in  the  Lewiston-Clarkston  district  will 
be  lighter  than  usual.  The  peach  and  apricot 
crop  in  the  Lewiston  section  is  reported  to  be 
a  total  loss,  many  trees  having  been  killed  by 
the  extreme  cold  weather  during  the  past 
winter.  Other  fruits,  however,  give  promise  of 
fair  crops. 


Cherry  growers  in  the  Lewiston  district  have 
adopted  an  arrangement  of  pooling  their 
crops,  providing  for  a  minimum  sale  price  of 
12  cents  for  Bings  and  Lamberts.  A  similar 
arrangement  was  carried  out  by  the  growers 
last  year  and  worked  out  successfully.  The 
Clarkston  growers  also  organized  along  the 
same  lines.  Shippers  have  been  somewhat  con- 
cerned over  a  possible  shortage  of  boxes,  al- 
though a  local  factory  attained  ant  output  of 
5,000  boxes  a  day.  One  packing  firm  received 
a  shipment  of  275  barrels,  in  which  Royal 
Anne  cherries  were  shipped,  being  placed  in 
water  charged  with  a  preserving  gas. 


Cement  Coated  Wire  Nails 

If  your  dealer  cannot  or  will  not 
supply  you  with  Nails,  we  probably 
can  do  so. 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  CO. 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 


Excelsior  Roof  Paint 
Direct  to  You 

Not  what  you  buy  at  the  average  paint 
store.  35  years'  experience  with  preserv- 
ative roof  paint  has  taught  me  to  give 
you  a  superior  paint  at  less  cost.  Black, 
red,  brown,  green  and  yellow  colors. 
Used  for  wood,  tin,  iron,  slate,  etc. 
NO  TAR.  It  forms  a  thick  rubber  like 
water-proof  coating  over  the  surface  to 
which  it  is  applied  and  will  withstand 
the  hot  sun,  rain  and  snow.  Applied 
with  a  brush. 

Write  today  for  samples  and  prices  to 

H.J.ARNOLD 

Route  2,  Box  10  Renton,  Washington 


HHi  HRUBS 


'^gU&ti.  Fruit  trees  budded  from  bearing  orcb- 
aj&jM^MtyEic  ards.  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  rium, 
J^S^Sjv  HS  Prune,  Apricot,  Quince.  Grape  Vines, 

ZtjfgBpWaWP?  Shrubbery,  Plants,  Raspberries  Black- 
■^mYfflj^1  berries,  Logans,  Dewberries,  Asparagus, 
^0^^       Rhubarb,    Flowering    Shrubs.  Roses, 
i  Vines,  Hedge,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees. 

Carriage  paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WASHINGTON  NURSERY  CO. 

Toppenish,  Washing-ton. 

Salesmen  everywhere.     More  wanted.  • 
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Parts  of  the  Mathews  Conveyer  system  in  the  Joseph  Campbell  Company  plant  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

in  in     mi     in  •  "  T,f™'HfW"»fwmj^Bf  s 


Seventy  cases  a  minute"  is  the  carrying  job  assigned 
to  the  Mathews  Conveyer  system  in  the  Campbell  plant. 
Over  it  flows  a  steady  stream  of  can-laden  shipping 
cartons.  A.  mile  of  trackage,"  and  most  of  it  operated 
by  Gravity!  This  Mathews  system  consists  of  2654 
feet  of  straight,  curved  and  spiral  gravity  roller  conveyer; 
1984  feet  ofbelt-on-rollers;  124  feet  of  "live  roller;"  180 
feet  of  sheet  metal  chutes;  120  feet  of  incline  elevator. 


From  the  cars,  through  the  plant,  and 
back  again — via  Gravity 


THE  Joseph  Campbell  Company  is  "some 
tomato"  in  the  canning  field.  To  keep  the 
millions  of  cases  of  "empties"  coming  from  the 
cars,  to  keep  them  moving  through  the  plant,  to 
keep  them  going  back,  filled,  to  the  cars,  is  no  small 
feat  in  production  routing  and  manufacturing 
efficiency. 

For  here  time  counts !  A  minute's  delay,  a  slight 
interruption,  the  least  congestion  along  the  line  of 
supply,  operation  and  outlet,  means  many  idle 
hands;  multiplied  labor  loss;  a  deep  cut  into  the 
day's  margin  of  profit. 

Today's  supply  of  labor  is  far  too  precious  — 
and  uncertain  ! — its  cost  too  great,  to  be  consumed 
in  such  non-productive  details  as  carrying  or 
wheeling  materials  from  operation  to  operation, 
moving  goods  to  and  from  warehouse,  loading 
and  unloading  cars,  etc. 

Use  Gravity!  It's  free!  Harness  it!  There's 
work  —  a  job,  a  place,  an  operation,  a  detail  — 
about  your  plant,  be  it  large  or  small,  where 
Gravity  can  be  used  and  time,  labor  and  money 
saved. 


Mathews  Gravity  Conveyer  system  can  be 
fitted,  section  by  section,  portably  or  permanently, 
to  any  industry,  plant,  yard  or  production  route. 
Mathews  drawn-steel,  ball-bearing  rollers  are  so 
perfectly  balanced  and  responsive  to  Gravity  that 
most  anything,  from  fragile  objects  to  heavy 
crates,  boxes,  barrels,  bags,  castings  are  conveyed 
gently  at  very  slight  inclines  and  at  a  moderate, 
uniform  rate  of  speed. 

Do  yourself  the  good  turn  to  look  into  gravity 
conveying.  Drop  us  a  line.  We've  a  branch 
office  near  you,  and  a  sales  engineer  courteous 
and  willing  to  go  over  your  plant  and  problems, 
point  out  the  economies  a  Mathews  can  effect  for 
you,  and  recommend  the  equipment  your  layout 
and  business  require — all  without  any  obligation 
whatever  on  your  part. 

MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  CO. 

133  Tenth  Street,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Branch  Factories :  Port  Hope,  Ontario.  London,  England 


Member  of  Material  Handling  Machinery  Manufacturers  Association 


GRAVITY  EOL 


CONVEYEa 
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Efficient  Methods  Necessary 

The  Use  of  Modern  Appliances  in  Picking,  Handling  and 
Packing  of  Fruit  Rapidly  Placing  Fruit  Industry 
on  Practical  Business  Basis 

OUR  GENERAL  LINE  of  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  Orchard,  Packing  House, 
Central  Packing  Plant  and  Storage  Warehouses  has  been  selected  after  fifteen  years' 
experience  in  various  phases  of  the  fruit  industry— growing,  marketing,  manufacturing 
equipment  and  installing  efficient  mechanical  systems. 

There  is  no  element  of  speculation  need  be  considered  when  you  purchase  our  equipment.  We  have  searched  the  markets 
for  the  best  obtainable  and  will  only  consent  to  act  as  distributor  or  manufacturers'  agent  when  firmly  convinced  that  our  mer- 
chandise will  be  the  BEST  obtainable.  We  fully  guarantee  our  machinery,  equipment  and  installations,  and  we  solicit  the 
business  of  the  practical  fruit  grower  who  purchases  equipment  to  save  time,  labor  and  money. 


The  Four  W 
Picking  Bag 

A  Revelation  in  Canvas 
Picking  Bag  Construction. 

Built  to  give  real  service.  Made 
of  12  oz.  heavy  duck;  steel  frame 
at  opening  shaped  to  body;  canvas 
fastened  to  frame  and  made  doubly 
secure  by  real  leather  binding. 
Straps  made  of  heavy  webbing 
and  fastened  to  frame  at  points 
that  assure  complete  rigidity  at  all 
times,  and  that  allows  the  fruit 
picker  absolute  freedom  of  both 
hands  and  arms  during  the  com- 
plete picking  operation.  Send  for 
sample  today  or  write  for  illus- 
trated circular  explaining  the 
strong  points  of  the  "4W"  Picking 
Bag. 

Price  $3.50 

FOB  Wenatchee,  Wash. 
(5%  discount  for  cash  with  order) 


The  "New  Invincible"  Power  Sprayer 


WE  have  been  building  Power  Sprayers  for  the  past  five  years. 
With  fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  fruit  game  our  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  required  in  a  POWER  SPRAYER  is  linked 
with  the  mechanical  skill  and  inventive  genius  of  our  engineers, 
Messrs.  Benson  and  Balch.  Note  this  combination:  Fairbanks-Morse 
Engine,  with  Bosch  Magneto;  Ward's  "High  Efficiency"  Spray  Pump; 
Patented  Idler  Gear  (flexible);  Benson  Pressure  Regulator;  Hi-Speed 
"Vapo-Spray"  Gun.  RESPONSIBLE  DEALERS  IN  FRUIT-GROW- 
ING DISTRICTS  are  now  selling  the  "NEW  INVINCIBLE." 


Price  $635.00 


"The  Safest,  Strongest, 
Lightest 
Picking  Ladder" 

The  Ewing  Orchard 
Ladder 


1—  Manufactured  of  clear  airplane 

spruce,  air  dried. 

2—  Each  step  properly  supported 

by  an  ingenious  metal  fast- 
ener. Steps  are  further  sup- 
ported and  ladder  strength- 
ened by  bolt  running  under 
each  step,  clear  thru  ladder. 

3—  Bottom  of  ladder  has  sufficient 

spread  to  prevent  tipping. 

4  -Ladder  is  strong  enough  to  hold 

the  heaviest  man  and  will 
stand  up  season  after  season. 

5  Ten-foot  ladder  only  weighs 

thirty  pounds. 

6— Every  size  in  stock  for  immedi- 
ate shipment. 


Price  75c  per  foot 


TllP  <<^11PC*P^^"  Roif  PrP^^  Built  with  a  view  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  constant  repair  and,  in  many  cases, 
A  11C  OUCCCOO  UUA.  J.  ICSa  the  purchasing  of  a  new  press  every  other  season,  the  "Success"  Box  Press  meets 
the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  fruit  grower  or  organization. 

Note  the  following  features:  1 — Extra  heavy  construction,  insuring  complete  rigidity;  fasteners  placed  on  each  side  and 
back  of  press  to  which  wheel  or  roller  conveyor  can  be  instantly  attached  allowing  un-lidded  and  lidded  boxes  to  be  disposed  of 
at  the  will  of  the  pressman. 

2 —  Metal  arms  and  equalizer  manufactured  in  one  piece,  and  are  adjustable,  instantly,  to  apple,  pear  or  other  sized  fruit 
boxes;  equalizer  fastens  to  upright  bars  of  cold  rolled  shafting. 

3 —  Patent  clutch,  with  rigid  dog  and  patent  ratchet  shift,  makes  the  operation  of  the  press  swift  and  sure.  This  clutch 
overcomes  all  disagreeable  features  found  in  many  presses.  Pressmen  in  large  packing  houses  are  unanimous  in  declaring  this 
press  the  fastest  and  most  efficient  on  the  market.   Illustrations  and  complete  specifications  gladly  mailed  to  any  address. 

(5%  discount  for  cash  with  order)  Price  $75.00,  FOB  Wenatchee,  Wash. 


"Free  Flow"  Irrigation  Valves 


remove  deposits  of  dirt, 
mailed  to  any  address. 


The  ideal  valves  for  irrigation.    Made  in  single  stream  and  bi-stream 
patterns.    Allows  free  passage  of  water  and  easy  access  to  standpipe  to 
Does  not  clog,  having  an  unobstructed  waterway  to  discharge  point.    Illustrations  and  prices  gladly 


In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  equipment,  fruit  growers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  know  that  we  are  distributors  for 
Apple  Box  Elevators,  Conveyors,  "Parker  5-Run  Nail  Strippers,"  Dick  Smith  Nail  Strippers,  Clark  Box  Hatchets,  Cooper 
Paper  Needles,  Clamp  Box  Trucks  and  Conveyors. 

jj  We  are  exclusive  agents  for  the  new  Bird  Fruit  Grader,  which  has  been  pronounced  the  best  fruit  grader  on  earth. 

Wells  &  Wade,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 


A.  Z.  WELLS,  President 


Distributors — Manufacturers'  Agents 


J.  M.  WADE,  Vice-President 
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Observations  On  the  Codling  Moth  in  Walnuts 

By  H.  J.  Quayle,  of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  Riverside,  California 
(A  partial  report  of  investigations  in  1919) 


THE  codling  moth  (laspeyresia  pomo- 
nella)  has  been  known  to  attack  the 
English  or  Persian  walnut  in  Califor- 
nia since  1909.  In  that  year  Mr.  S.  W. 
Foster  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  observed  it  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Concord  and  published  a  bulletin 
on  the  subject.  Five  years  later  the 
writer  received  the  first  specimens  from 
Santa  Barbara  County,  and  during  the 
same  year  also  from  Orange  County. 
While  these  seem  to  be  the  first  actual 
records,  no  doubt  the  insect  occurred 
in  walnuts  previous  to  that  time. 

In  1914  the  infestation  was  very 
slight,  only  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  in 
a  few  groves,  but  since  that  date  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
amount  of  infestation,  until  in  1918  it 
suddenly  reached  the  status  of  a  serious 
pest.  The  Citrus  Experiment  Station 
at  once  decided  to  undertake  studies 
looking  toward  the  control  of  the  pest. 
In  the  meantime  the  California  Walnut 
Growers  Association,  through  its  mana- 
ger, Mr.  Carlyle  Thorpe,  realizing  the 
importance  of  the  problem,  sponsored 
a  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Califor- 
nia legislature,  and  which  carried  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  investigation  of 
the  problem.  This  money  was  appro- 
priated to  the  State  Commission  of  Hor- 
ticulture, now  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  through  the  director, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Hecke,  one-half  of  the  appro- 
priation was  generously  turned  over  to 
the  university  for  investigational  work, 
and  one-half  retained  by  Mr.  Hecke's 
office  for  work  in  connection  with  the 
prevention  of  spread  of  the  pest. 

Codling  Moth  in  Walnuts  Elsewhere 
The  codling  moth  attacks  the  walnut 
in  South  Africa,  where  it  seems  to  have 
taken  to  the  walnut  at  about  the  same 
time  that  the  insect  began  to  attack 
the  walnut  in  California.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Mally,  entomologist  at  Cape  Town,  re- 
ports that  in  certain  districts  in  1915 
as  high  as  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
crop  was  attacked.  The  codling  moth 
also  occurs  in  walnuts  in  France,  where 
it  has  been  known  to  attack  the  nuts 
as  far  back  as  1859.  It  was  first  de- 
scribed as  a  distinct  species  having  the 
scientific  name  of  carpocapsa  putamina, 
but  later  it  was  considered  as  a  variety 
of  the  species  pomonella,  which  attacks 
the  apple.  In  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Carl  Heinrich,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entom- 
ology at  Washington,  Mr.  Heinrich 
states  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  in- 
sect attacking  the  walnut  in  Europe  is 
not  a  variety,  but  the  same  species  that 
occurs  in  the  apple  in  the  United  States. 

Identity  of  the  Species 

A  number  of  experiments  were  car- 
ried out  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
how  the  insect  would  thrive  when 
transferred  from  the  apple  to  the  wal- 
nut, and  vice  versa.  Eggs,  small  larvae, 
half-grown  larvae,  and  nearly  matured 
larvse  which  were  secured  from  the 
apple  were  transferred  to  the  walnut, 
and  in  all  cases  the  insect  went  through 
its  development  in  due  course.  Like- 


wise, different  stages  of  the  larvae  were 
taken  from  the  walnut  and  transferred 
to  the  apple  with  similar  results.  In 
cheesecloth  cages  the  insect  from  the 
apple  deposited  eggs  equally  freely  on 
the  apple  and  walnut  which  were  sus- 
pended in  the  same  cage.  Similar  re- 
sults were  secured  where  the  insects 
were  taken  from  the  walnut.  A  wal- 
nut tree  was  covered  with  cheesecloth 
and  cocoons  of  the  codling  moth  from 
the  apple  placed  within  the  cheesecloth 
covering.  Apples  were  suspended  in 
the  walnut  tree,  some  of  which  were 
practically  in  contact  with  the  nuts  on 
the  same  tree.  The  moth  deposited  eggs 
on  the  walnuts  under  these  conditions 
and  the  insect  came  to  maturity. 

From  our  experiments  of  the  first 
season,  then,  the  insect  may  be  trans- 
formed from  one  food  plant  to  another 
without  affecting  its  development. 

Under  field  conditions,  however,  the 
insect  exercises  more  discrimination. 
Where  walnut  and  apple  foliage  are 
interwoven,  90  per  cent  of  the  apples 
may  be  infested  with  not  more  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  walnuts  infested. 
This  would  be  the  situation  in  the  area 
where  the  codling  moth  is  known  to 
infest  walnuts.  Outside  of  this  area, 
apple  and  walnut  foliage  may  be  in  con- 
tact without  any  record  of  the  insect 
attacking  the  walnut. 

Distribution 

At  the  present  time  the  areas  where 
the  codling  moth  infests  walnuts,  and 
where  it  is  an  economic  problem,  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  Santa  Ana  and  Tustin, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Capistrano  and  Car- 
pinteria.    Occasional  records  of  the  in- 


sect in  walnuts  have  been  secured  in 
several  other  localities.  Mr,  D,  B. 
Mackie,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  pre- 
vention of  spread  of  the  moth,  has  rec- 
ords from  several  localities  where  it 
has  not  yet  reached  the  status  of  a  pest. 

Life  History 
The  life  history  of  the  codling  moth 
in  walnuts  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  life  history  of  the  same  insect  in 
the  apple  in  the  same  locality.  Until 
the  present  season  it  was  supposed  that 
the  later  broods  only  attacked  the  wal- 
nut. 

In  1919  the  first  eggs  were  observed 
on  the  walnut  in  Santa  Ana  on  May  8. 
These  were  located  on  the  stem  of  the 
new  wood,  a  short  distance  back  of  the 
nut,  and  also  on  the  leaves.  Like  the 
apple,  the  walnut  in  the  early  stages 
has  a  fuzzy  surface,  which  is  not  suit- 
able for  egg  laying.  The  first  larvae  ap- 
peared during  the  second  week  in  May 
and  continued  to  appear  until  the 
middle  of  July.  The  first  brood  of 
moths  began  to  emerge  on  June  28  and 
continued  until  the  last  of  August.  The 
second  brood  of  eggs  was  first  observed 
July  7  and  continued  to  appear  until 
the  first  of  September.  Larvae  of  the 
second  brood  began  to  appear  about 
the  middle  of  July,  the  maximum  num- 
bers occurring  the  last  of  July  and  the 
first  of  August.  A  third  brood  appeared 
later  and  larvae  were  observed  to  enter 
the  nuts  up  to  the  first  of  October. 

The  data  as  given  are  for  the  Santa 
Ana  district.  At  Carpenteria,  the  life 
history  is  very  different  since  the  in- 
sect is  three  or  four  weeks  later  in 
making  its  appearance.  The  maximum 
number  of  larvae  entered  nuts  in  that 
section  last  year  about  the  middle  of 
July,  and  these  were  larvae  of  the  first 
brood  instead  of  the  second  brood,  as 
at  Santa  Ana.  The  difference  in  temper- 


"Are  You  Getting  Real  Tobacco" 

says  the  Good  Judge 

There's  more  good,  last- 
ing taste  in  a  little  of  the 
Real  Tobacco  Chew  than 
you  get  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind. 

You  don't  need  a  fresh 
chew  nearly  so  often — 
that's  why  it  costs  you 
less  to  chew  this  class  cf 
tobacco. 

Any  man  who  uses  the 
Real  Tobacco  Chew  will 
tell  you  that. 

Put  up  in  two  styles 

RIGHT  CUT  is  a  short-cut  tobacco 

W-B  CUT  is  a  long  fine-cut  tobacco 


Wey  ma  n-  B  r  uto  n  Com  pa  ny,  1107  Broadway,  New  York  C;ty 
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ature  between  Carpinteria  and  Santa 
Ana,  while  not  very  great,  accounts  for 
the  difference  in  life  history. 

Feeding  Habits 

Many  of  the  larvae  that  appear  early 
in  the  spring  enter  the  nut  at  the  calyx 
end,  but  after  the  nuts  attain  some  size 
and  are  large  enough  to  come  into  more 
or  less  contact,  protection  is  afforded 
at  this  point,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season  most  larvae  enter  where  two 
nuts  are  in  contact.  The  nuts  that  are 
attacked  early  in  the  season,  while  they 
are  still  immature,  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  these  are  not  accounted  for  at  har- 
vest time.  Up  to  the  middle  of  July  the 
larvae  as  a  rule  bore  directly  toward  the 
center  of  the  nut.  Up  to  this  time  the 
shell  has  not  hardened  to  any  extent. 
From  the  middle  of  July  on,  however, 
the  shell  is  so  hard  that  the  larvae  can 
not  make  their  way  through  the  shell, 
and  the  only  place  they  can  enter  the 
nut  is  through  the  suture  at  the  base. 
They  may  enter  the  husk  where  two 
nuts  are  in  contact  as  usual,  but  when 
the  shell  is  reached  they  bore  along  the 
shell  more  or  less  at  random.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  sooner  or  later  find  the 
suture,  where  they  enter  and  feed  on 
the  meat  of  the  nut.  Some  that  do  not 
find  the  suture  may  complete  their  de- 
velopment in  the  husk  of  the  nut  alone. 

Control 

The  control  of  the  codling  moth  in 
walnuts  must  necessarily  follow  in  gen- 
eral the  methods  that  have  been  de- 
termined upon,  after  extensive  investi- 
gation, in  the  case  of  the  same  insect 
in  the  apple.  There  are  certain  differ- 
ences and  difficulties,  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  walnut.  The  large  size  of 
the  walnut  trees  presents  greater  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  all  parts.  There  is 
no  calyx  cup  to  fill,  as  in  the  apple,  and 
it  is  also  necessary  to  get  the  poison 
where  two  nuts  are  in  contact. 

Banding 

Burlap  bands  placed  around  the  tree 
trunk  serve  as  a  place  where  larvae  re- 
pair to  undergo  pupation.  While  some 
of  the  worms  enter  here,  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  number  to  afford  satisfactory 
commercial  control.  Since  after  the 
first  month  or  so  the  worms  enter  the 
band  almost  continuously  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  bands  be  removed  and  in- 
sects beneath  killed,  in  order  for  the 
bands  to  be  effective.  To  avoid  the 
trouble  of  attending  to  the  bands  every 
couple  of  weeks  the  improved  band, 
which  was  first  used  by  E.  H.  Siegler  in 
Colorado,  was  used.  This  consists  of 
the  ordinary  burlap  band,  over  which 
is.  placed  twelve-mesh  mosquito  wire 
netting.  This  sort  of  a  band  allows  the 
worms  to  enter  through  the  meshes  of 
the  screen  when  they  go  under  the 
burlap  band  to  spin  their  cocoons  as 
usual,  but  when  the  moth  emerges  it  is 
unable  to  make  its  way  out  through  the 
screen  through  which  the  larva 
entered.  Hence  such  a  band  serves  as  a 
permanent  trap.  While  these  bands 
check  a  few  of  the  insects  there  still 
may  be  a  heavy  percentage  of  infesta- 
tion on  the  same  tree. 


Spraying 

Spraying  is  the  method  of  control 
generally  relied  upon  for  the  codling 
moth  in  the  apple  and  it  proved  to  be 
satisfactory  the  past  year  in  the  control 
of  the  same  insect  in  the  walnut.  A 
considerable  amount  of  spray  material 
is  necessary  to  cover  a  tree,  and  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  serious  objection  to 
spraying.  An  average  sized  walnut  tree 
will  require  25  gallons  of  spray  to  cover 
it  thoroughly.  The  largest  trees  may 
require  as  much  as  35  gallons.  Good 
sized  apple  trees  may  be  covered  with 
eight  or  ten  gallons,  but  the  tree  basis 
is  not  the  proper  way  to  make  the  com- 
parison. While  the  walnut  tree  re- 
quires much  more  material  there  are 
fewer  trees  to  the  acre,  so  that  on  an 
acre  basis  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  the  amount  of  material  needed 
for  walnut  and  apple  spraying.  If  a 
walnut  tree  requires  25  gallons  and 
there  are  20  trees  to  the  acre,  the 
amount  of  spray  material  per  acre  will 
be  500  gallons.  If  an  apple  tree  re- 
quires eight  gallons  of  spray  and  there 
are  60  trees  to  the  acre  the  amount  of 
material  per  acre  will  be  480  gallons. 

Dusting 

A  large  acreage  was  dusted  during  the 
past  season  (1919)  for  the  codling  moth, 
that  is,  arsenate  of  lead  was  applied 
dry  rather  than  being  mixed  with  water 
and  used  as  a  liquid.  The  dry  material 
has  been  used  with  success  in  some  sec- 
tions on  the  apple.  Dusting  in  the 
Santa  Ana  and  Carpinteria  sections  has 
resulted  in  a  considerable  reduction  of 
wormy  nuts.  The  chief  objection  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  due  probably  to 
lack  of  thoroughness  in  covering  the 
tree.  While  the  aphis  is  readily  killed 
by  the  dust,  in  the  case  of  the  codling 
moth  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  arseni- 
cal on  every  nut  on  the  tree  for  good 
control.  Another  objection  to  the  kind 
of  dust  that  was  used  last  year  was  the 
injury  that  resulted  to  the  tree.  The 
walnut  tree  is  very  susceptible  to  in- 
jury by  spray  materials,  and  hence  only 
the  most  neutral  materials  can  be  used 
with  safety. 

Fortunately  the  objection  of  injury 
to  the  tree  may  be  easily  and  completely 
overcome  by  using  basic  or  neutral  ar- 
senate of  lead,  rather  than  the  standard 
or  acid  arsenate  of  lead  that  was  gener- 
ally used  during  1919.  Where  the  writer 
employed  the  liquid  spray,  basic  arse- 
nate of  lead  was  used  with  no  injury 
whatever.  Some  of  the  second  applica- 
tions of  dust  also  consisted  of  this  mate- 
rial and  no  injury  was  done.  Basic 
arsenate  of  lead  is  not  as  powerful  a 
poison  as  the  acid  arsenate,  hence  is 
slower  acting  on  the  larvae.  In  the  case 
of  the  walnut,  however,  if  the  poison 
kills  the  larvae  eventually  it  would  be 
satisfactory,  because  a  small  burrow  in 
the  husk  alone  will  not  affect  the  nut, 
whereas  the  same  injury  would  mar  the 
apple. 

Time  of  Application 
Based  upon  life-history  studies  of  the 
codling  moth  in  the  walnut  conducted 
last  year,  the  first  application  should  be 
made  during  the  last  week  of  May  and 
the  first  week  or  two  of  June.  The 


second  application  should  be  made 
about  July  15.  These  dates  are  just 
previous  to  the  time  when  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  larvae  of  the  two  im- 
portant broods  enter  the  nuts.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  Santa  Ana  district.  At  Car- 
pinteria the  time  of  appearance  of  the 
broods  is  strikingly  different  from  that 
at  Santa  Ana.  At  Santa  Ana  the  great- 
est injury  is  done  by  the  summer  brood 
in  July  and  August,  while  at  Carpin- 
teria most  injury  is  done  by  the  spring 
brood  in  the  latter  half  of  July.  There 
is,  therefore,  practically  a  full  brood 
less  at  Carpinteria,  and  on  this  account 
one  application  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
The  time  for  making  this  application 
at  Carpinteria  would  be  the  latter  part 
of  June  or  the  first  part  of  July. 

Results  of  Dusting,  1919 

A  very  complete  survey  of  the  area 
infested  with  the  walnut  codling  moth 
was  made  as  the  nuts  were  harvested 
at  Santa  Ana,  and  also  at  Carpinteria. 
More  than  200,000  nuts,  representing 
some  5,000  pounds,  were  separately  ex- 
amined. Counts  were  made  with  each 
pick  in  most  cases,  and  a  reliable  figure 
representing  the  percentage  of  infesta- 
tion was  secured  from  over  100  or- 
chards, about  one-half  of  which  were 
dusted  and  one-half  were  not  dusted. 

TABLE  I.— SURVEY  OF  SANTA  ANA  AREA. 

Per  cent 
wormy 

General  average  all  orchards  dusted....  4.73 
General  average  orchards  not  dusted. . . .  6.33 
Highest  pet.  in  single  orchard  dusted. .  .10 
Highest  pet.  single  orchard  not  dusted.  .21.9 

Lowest  pet.  single  orchard  dusted  8 

Lowest  pet.  single  orchard  not  dusted. .  .33 

TABLE  II.— SURVEY  OF  CARPINTERIA  AREA 

General  average  orchards  dusted   4.2 

General  average  orchards  not  dusted. . .  9.7 

Highest  pet.  single  orchard  dusted   6.6 

Highest  pet.  single  orchard  not  dusted.  .15.8 

Lowest  pet.  single  orchard  dusted  7 

Lowest  pet.  single  orchard  not  dusted..  .8 

Referring  to  the  figures  given  in 
Tables  I  and  II,  it  is  assumed  that  most 
of  the  heavily  infested  orchards  were 
dusted.  That  was  the  case  at  least  at 
Carpinteria.  One  orchard  well  toward 
the  center  of  the  infested  area  in  that 
section,  however,  was  left  untreated 
and  another  not  treated  until  very  late. 
These  two  orchards,  only,  furnish  the 
figures  "9.7,"  for  "not  dusted,"  under 
Carpinteria.  If  counts  were  made  just 
outside  the  infested  district  at  Carpin- 
teria they  would  show  practically  no 
infestation,  whether  dusted  or  not. 

At  Santa  Ana,  however,  many  or- 
chards were  not  dusted  that  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  dusted  orchards  and 
were  in  general  area  of  infestation.  Ap- 
proximately an  equal  number  of  de- 
terminations was  made  also  between 
dusted  and  not  dusted  orchards,  so  that 
the  figures  should  be  fairly  reliable. 
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Filbert  Culture  in  County  of  Kent,  England 

By  A.  A.  Quarnberg,  Vancouver,  Washington 


LAST  summer  I  made  a  trip  to  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  studying 
filbert  culture  in  a  country  where  fil- 
berts have  been  successfully  cultivated 
for  centuries.  The  county  of  Kent,  sit- 
uated in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
country  is  the  principal  filbert  produc- 
ing section  of  England,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Maidstone  in  the  Medway 
Valley.  In  this  country  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  filbert  cul- 
ture. I  very  much  enjoyed  my  little 
daily  excursions  into  the  many  differ- 
ent vigorous  and  systematically  trained 
and  pruned  filbert  orchards.  These  ex- 
cursions gave  me  the  opportunity  and 
pleasure  of  meeting  a  number  of  the 
most  prominent  and  successful  growers 
and  of  discussing  with  them  the  various 
phases  of  filbert  culture.  Thereby  I 
gained  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  practices  in  vogue. 

The  county  of  Kent  has  a  mild  and 
genial  climate,  much  like  that  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly 
loam  with  some  chalk;  it  is  generally 
well  drained  and  fertile. 

Judging  from  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  the  vegetation  generally,  the  cli- 
matic conditions  seem  to  be  favorable 
for  the  growing  of  filberts  as  well  as 
other  fruit  common  to  that  region. 

In  Kent,  the  filbert  or  cob  nut  is  to 
a  great  extent  grown  in  alternate  rows 
with  other  species  of  fruit,  such  as 
apples,  pears,  and  plums;  the  filbert 
trees  usually  being  planted  from  24  to 
30  feet  each  way,  making  the  distance 
between  the  trees  in  the  mixed  orchard 
from  12  to  15  feet  apart.  In  these  mixed 
orchards  the  filbert  trees  are  pruned 
low  and  not  allowed  to  grow  more  than 
six  feet  in  height,  while  the  other  fruit 
trees  are  headed  high  and  trained  to  a 
position  above  the  low  headed  filbert 
trees.  Often  the  apples,  pears  and 
plums  form  a  dense  cover  over  the  cob 
nuts  and  yet  the  latter  were  said  to 
bear  well,  though  not  so  abundantly  as 
in  more  open  spaces. 

In  some  of  the  older  orchards,  many 
of  the  standard  fruit  trees  had  died  of 
old  age  and  the  cob  nut  trees  occupied 
all  the  space.  In  such  cases  the  filberts 
frequently  had  a  spread  of  over  20  feet 
across  the  top,  but  still  they  were  not 
allowed  to  grow  over  the  standard  six 
feet  in  height. 

In  favor  of  the  mixed  orchard  it  was 
claimed  that  the  filberts  and  cob  nuts 
would  withstand  considerable  shade 
from  other  fruit  trees  and  that  gener- 
ally some  kind  of  a  crop  from  the 
different  varieties  of  fruit  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  every  year,  so  that 
by  this  method  the  land  would  produce 
a  more  regular  income  than  when 
planted  to  filberts  alone.  Such  was  the 
case  in  1919,  when  the  cob  nuts  and 
filberts  had  a  short  crop  while  there 
was  a  good  crop  of  cherries,  apples, 
pears,  plums,  etc. 

Cob  nut  and  filbert  trees  planted 
alone  in  orchard  form  were  usually  set 
12  to  20  feet  apart,  or  somewhat  closer 
than  when  interplanted  with  other  fruit 
trees. 


In  spite  of  an  occasional  failure  or 
short  crop  the  Kent  filbert  growers 
seemed  to  have  full  confidence  in  the 
industry,  claiming  that  the  cob  nuts  and 
filberts,  on  the  average,  paid  as  well  as 
fruit  grown  there,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
Kent  certainly  is  a  good  fruit  section. 

While  the  filbert  trees  naturally  did 
best  on  good  land,  it  was  claimed  that 
the  cob  nuts  and  filberts  were  less  ex- 
acting as  to  soil  and  that  they  would 
succeed  on  land  quite  unprofitable  for 
various  kinds  of  fruit.  It  was  also  said 
that  rich  and  wet  soils  were  expected 
to  produce  much  wood  and  yet  fre- 
quently yield  less  nuts. 

The  variety  of  filbert  most  largely 
grown  in  Kent  is  the  so-called  Kentish 
cob,  or  Lambert,  a  variety  with  long 
husk  and  shape  much  resembling  our 
Du  Chilly,  but  probably  a  different 
strain  of  that  type  of  nut.  Regarding 
filbert  and  cob  nuts,  I  will  quote  what 
a  technical  Kent  filbert  man  says:  "The 
old  distinction  between  filberts  and  cob 
nuts  was  that  the  first-named  had  long 
husks  or  full  beards,  closing  over  the 
nuts,  and  the  cob  only  a  short  one 
plainly  showing  the  nut."  This  dis- 
tinction has  not  been  accurately  re- 
tained and  the  Kentish  cob  is  by  that 
definition  truly  a  filbert,  but  in  Kent 
all  the  short-husked  nuts  are  generally 
known  as  filberts  and  the  long-husked 
nuts  as  cob  nuts. 

The  Kentish  cob  is  placed  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  so-called  market  nuts  be- 
cause it  is  a  large,  attractive  and  good- 
flavored  dessert  nut,  and  the  tree  is  a 
strong  grower  with  great  bearing  qual- 
ities. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  other 
varieties  of  filberts  grown  in  Kent,  but 
of  the  short-husked  and  roundish 
shaped  nuts  there  were  none  which  in 
my  opinion,  in  all-round  good  qualities 


would  compare  with  our  Pacific  North- 
west grown  Barcelona.  But  whether 
the  Kentish  cob,  the  chief  nut  in  Kent, 
on  the  average,  is  a  better  nut  than  our 
Northwest  Du  Chilly,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say. 

Concerning  the  question  of  pollina- 
tion of  the  filbert,  so  important  to  us, 
I  did  not  learn  much  in  Kent,  mainly 
because  our  own  chief  varieties,  such 
as  Du  Chilly  and  Barcelona,  are  not 
grown  there,  and  besides  the  growers 
generally  did  not  seem  to  have  the  mat- 
ter of  filbert  pollination  fully  system- 
atized. Any  imperfection  in  this  re- 
spect may  partly  be  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  Kentish  cob,  the 
variety  chiefly  grown  there,  to  a  great 
extent  appears  to  be  self -fertile,  at  least 
that  seems  to  be  the  indication  from  the 
fact  that  large  blocks  of  Kentish  cob 
trees  planted  without  any  special  pro- 
visions for  cross-pollination,  were  said 
to  be  very  productive.  On  the  other 
hand  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  fil- 
berts recommends  the  planting  of  one 
Cosford  cob  to  every  25  trees  of  Kent- 
ish cob  to  insure  good  fertilization.  The 
Cosford  was  said  to  be  a  better  pro- 
ducer of  catkins  than  the  Kentish  cob 
and  itself  a  thin-shelled,  good  flavored 
nut.  Another  variety  known  as  the 
Red  Barcelona,  and  an  enormous  pro- 
ducer of  catkins,  was  also  reported  to 
be  used  as  a  pollinizer,  but  its  nuts 
were  said  to  be  small  and  of  little  com- 
mercial value. 

A  point  considered  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  connection  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  filbert  in  Kent  is  the 
pruning  of  the  trees.  To  see  and 
study  the  close  and  systematic  prun- 
ing of  the  filbert  tree  and  its  results 
was  the  main  object  of  my  visit. 
And  now  after  having  visited  and  ex- 
amined a  number  of  the  Kent  filbert 
orchards,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  thor- 
ough and  systematic  pruning  which  the 
growers  are  giving  their  trees  undoubt- 
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edly  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  success 
made  of  filbert  culture  there.  By  the 
thorough  methods  of  pruning  all  the 
bearing  wood  of  the  trees  is  practically 
renewed  every  few  years  and  the  life 
and  bearing  period  of  the  trees  are 
prolonged  almost  indefinitely. 

In  the  Beadle  Brothers'  orchard,  neai 
the  city  of  Maidstone,  I  saw  one  of  the 
oldest  cob  nut  trees  in  the  county.  Its 
main  stem  was  between  two  and  three 
feet  in  diameter,  one  foot  above  ground, 
and  the  tree  although  more  than  150 
years  old  still  appeared  to  be  as  strong 
and  healthy  as  the  surrounding  trees 
fully  100  years  younger. 

I  found  the  filbert  growers  nearly  all 
agreed  on  the  basin-shaped  form  of 
tree  on  a  single  stem  from  one  to  one 
and  one-half  feet  high  as  the  best  for 
all  purposes.  Concerning  the  training 
and  forming  of  the  basin  shape  tree, 
W.  F.  Emptage,  horticultural  adviser 
and  specialist,  gives  the  following  di- 
rections: 

The  newly  planted  trees  are  allowed 
to  go  without  pruning  one  year,  or  until 
they  are  well  established.  The  single 
stem  is  then  cut  back  to  a  height  of  12 
to  15  inches  to  cause  it  to  throw  out 
shoots  from  the  head  to  form  the  future 
tree.  Four  or  five  healthy  strong 
shoots  are  allowed  to  grow,  which  in 
good  ground  they  do  rapidly.  During 
the  following  winter  the  shoots  are 
spread  apart  carefully  and  held  in  the 
form  of  a  basin  by  a  wooden  hoop 
placed  between  the  branches.  These 
shoots  are  tied  out  around  the  hoop  at 
equal  distances  and  headed  back  in 
such  a  way  that  the  terminal  buds  open 
outwards.  These  shoots  are  then  al- 
lowed to  grow  and  to  put  out  new 
branches  until  about  the  fourth  year 
when  there  will  be  12  to  15  branches. 
The  heads  are  kept  broad,  spreading 
and  open  by  tying  out  the  branches  to 
stakes  set  in  the  ground,  or  otherwise, 
in  order  to  get  them  into  perfect  shape. 
From  these  branches  a  set  of  spurs  or 
shoots  is  given  otf  on  which  the  nuts 
are  produced.  To  cause  them  to  push 
out  such  spurs  along  their  whole  length, 
the  main  branches  must  be  headed  back 
more  or  less  at  every  winter  pruning. 

According  to  E.  A.  Bunyard,  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  filbert  culture 
in  Kent,  after  the  base  of  the  tree  has 
been  shaped  to  the  proper  form,  prun- 
ing consists  of  breaking  out  the  strong 
suckers  which  grow  up  in  the  center  of 
the  tree,  cutting  the  strong  leading 
shoots  back,  thinning  the  spurs,  remov- 
ing old  wood,  etc.,  the  side  shoots  being 
best  thinned  after  the  flowers  appear 
and  the  catkins  have  remained  long 
enough  to  fertilize  the  pistilate  flowers. 
And  if  time  permits  in  July  and  August 
it  was  said  that  it  was  a  great  help  to 
the  strength  of  the  tree  to  break  the 
stronger  shoots  off  the  upper  boughs 
with  the  finger  and  thumb.  This  opera- 
tion plumps  up  the  buds  below  the  frac- 
ture and  assists  in  ripening  the  wood. 
This  method  is  found  better  than  cut- 
ting as  the  broken  surface  allows  some 
sap  to  exude,  and  tends  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  secondary  growth,  which 
would  weaken  the  tree,  and  be  of  no 
value  in  producing  nuts.    In  winter 
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Cement  Coated  Wire  Nails 

If  your  dealer  cannot  or  will  not 
supply  you  with  Nails,  we  probably 
can  do  so. 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  CO. 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 


You  cannot  deny  them. 

Motorists  buy  Zerolene  be- 
cause it  is  good  lubricating  oil; 
because  it  makes  the  car  last 
longer. 

More  than  half  the  motorists 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  use 
Zerolene.  Such  approval  is  giv- 
en only  as  a  reward  to  a  prod- 
uct of  highest  quality. 

There  is  a  Zerolene  Correct 
Lubrication  Chart  for  each  make 
of  car.  Get  one  for  your  car  at 
your  dealer's  or  our  nearest  sta- 
tion. Use  Zerolene  for  the  Cor- 
rect Lubrication  of  your  auto- 
mobile, truck  or  tractor. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 
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Nice  Bright  Western  Pine 

FRUIT  BOXES 

AND  CRATES 

Good  standard  grades.  Well  made.  Quick  shipments. 
Carloads  or  less.  Get  ourrprices. 

Western  Pine  Box  Sales  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


pruning  these  broken  ends  are  smoothly 
severed  with  a  sharp  knife  or  shears; 
and  the  pruner  should  so  manage  that 
there  will  always  be  an  abundance  of 
good  young  wood  in  the  tree  for  fruit- 
ing purposes.  When  a  twig  shows  signs 
of  age  the  grower  should  prune  so  that 
a  fresh  young  one  will  succeed  it  in  the 
next  year's  cutting,  so  that  worn-out 
twigs  will  never  be  seen  in  old  trees. 
The  trees  should  be  so  managed  that  at 
the  end  of  100  years  they  should  be 
from  15  to  20  feet  across  the  top  but  not 
higher  than  six  feet  from  the  ground. 

It  was  also  said  that  some  fine  nuts 
were  produced  on  trees  of  pyramid 
form,  10  to  12  feet  high,  which  have 
their  spurs  shortened,  thinned,  etc.,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  basin-formed  trees, 
gaining  a  few  inches  of  upward  exten- 
sion annually. 

The  Kent  filbert  growers  generally 
were  well  agreed  on  the  necessity  and 
great  benefits  of  close  and  systematic 
pruning  both  for  quality  of  nuts  and 
for  yield. 

Filbert  orchards  in  Kent  are  kept  in 
good  state  of  culture  mainly  by  hand 
cultivation,  such  as  forking,  hoeing,  etc. 
Some  growers  claimed  that  on  account 
of  the  shallow  feeding  habits  of  the  fil- 
bert tree,  plowing  would  damage  the 
roots.  However  that  may  be,  the  low- 
headed,  spreading  trees  and  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  orchards  gen- 
erally made  the  ordinary  methods  of 
cultivation  hardly  practicable  or  very 
inconvenient  to  say  the  least.  Suckers 
were  cleared  out  wherever  they  ap- 
peared. 

I  was  told  that  the  Kent  filbert  or- 
chards received  a  dressing  of  barnyard 
manure  or  other  fertilizer  whenever 
required  to  keep  the  trees  in  good  bear- 
ing condition. 

The  Kent  filbert  orchards  were  com- 
paratively free  from  disease  and  insect 
pests  and  I  did  not  hear  of  any  filbert 
blight  there. 

As  to  yields,  it  was  said  that  one  ton 
of  filbert  nuts  has  frequently  been  ob- 
tained from  one  acre,  and  as  high  a 
yield  as  two  and  one-half  tons  per  acre 
has  been  recorded,  but  that  was  very 
exceptional.  The  owner  of  a  300-acre 
filbert  plantation  told  me  that  he,  in  a 
long  run  of  years,  had,  in  round  num- 
bers, harvested  from  300,000  to  500,000 
pounds  of  nuts  a  year,  or  from  1000  to 
16G7  pounds  per  acre.  This  probably 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
average  yield  of  the  filbert  orchards  in 
Kent. 

The  cob  nuts  and  filberts  grown  in 
Kent  are  cured  and  sold  almost  entirely 
in  the  husk,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was 
said  that  the  nuts  could  be  picked  some- 
what earlier  than  when  husked. 

I  have  briefly  described  some  of  the 
things  which  I  saw  and  learned  con- 
cerning filbert  culture  in  Kent.  The 
methods,  practices  and  results  obtained 
in  the  culture  of  the  filbert  there  are 
certainly  interesting  and  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  investigated  by  us 
with  a  view  of  adopting  such  of  the 
methods  and  practices  as  may  be 
thought  beneficial  and  practical  under 
existing  conditions  and  circumstances 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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$  Company 

Printers 

WE  print  anything 
from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest  and  always 
welcome  orders  of  any 
size  or  quantity,  giving 
prompt,  personal  and 
efficient  service. 
Mail  or  phone  inquiries 
are  solicited.  We  do  not 
specialize  —  experience 
and  equipment  enable 
us  to  print  everything 
equally  well.  We  render 
service  in  preparing 
copy  and  illustrations 
and  furnish  plans  and 
estimates  for  catalogs, 
booklets,  publications, 
billboard  and  any  other 
kind  of  advertising. 

First  and  Oak  Streets 
Main  165;  Auto  51 1-65 

Portland,  Oregon 
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Classified  Advertisements 

RATE,  4  CENTS  PER  WORD 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

ITALIAN  PRUNE  TREES. 
Cleaning  up  at  wholesale  price.  State 
quantity  and  grades  wanted.  Don't  delay. 
Only  few  more  thousand  to  offer.  Grafted 
walnuts,  filberts,  fruit  trees,  loganberries, 
raspberries,  rhubarb,  etc. 

LAFAYETTE  NURSERY  CO., 
Lafayette,  Oregon. 

ORIENTAL  FLOWERING  PLANT  —  Japanese 
Fire  flowering  plant,  beautiful  ornamental 
foliage,  bright  red  flowers,  imported  by 
grower,  10c  package  postpaid.  J.  A.  Rean, 
East  Seattle,  Washington. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Professor  W.  S.  Thornber,  formerly  head 
of  the  Department  of  Horticulture  and  Land- 
scape Gardening  and  later  director  of  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington, will  advise  with  fruit  growers  upon 
all  horticultural  problems.  If  your  orchard 
has  not  been  a  financial  success  and  you 
wish  to  determine  its  possibilities  or  you 
wish  to  improve  your  orchard,  reduce  your 
losses  and  increase  your  returns,  I  will  assist 
you  in  working  out  your  problem.  Write 
for  terms.    W.  S.  Thornber,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

THE  VIRGINIA  FRUIT  SIZER— Make  it  your- 
self for  twenty  dollars.  Now  used  by  col- 
leges and  railroads  for  educational  work. 
Simple,  durable,  accurate.  Rlueprints,  pack- 
ing pamphlet  and  construction  booklet  for 
five  dollars.  Growers  say  best  yet  invented. 
Money  back  if  dissatisfied.  Sizes  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  oranges.  G.  C.  Starcher, 
Auburn,  Alabama. 

TRESPASS  SIGNS. 
Don't  allow  trespassers  to  destroy  your 
property.  Our  big  waterproof  and  sunproof 
"No  Trespassing"  signs  will  keep  out  tres- 
passers. Send  $1  for  six  signs,  size  11x14 
inches.  Twelve  for  $1.75.  Sent  postpaid. 
Out  West  Supply  Company,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

PRACTICAL  UP-TO-DATE  ORCHARDIST, 
twenty  years'  extensive  experience  in  irri- 
gated Northwest,  most  efficient  workman, 
wants  position  with  some  large  orchard  com- 
pany, season  1921,  must  be  convenient  to 
good  school.    Address  R,  care  Retter  Fruit. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

$10,000. 

AN  IDEAL  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  RANCH.— 120 
acres,  all  level;  Stevens  County,  20  miles  to 
Spokane.  All  heavy  sub-irrigated  land;  80 
acres  in  cultivation;  fenced  and  cross-fenced. 
Excellent  buildings,  including  stone  milk 
house.  Running  spring  water  piped  to  house 
and  barn.  Rearing  family  orchard  and  1% 
acres  young  orchard,  choice  varieties;  20 
acres  timothy  meadow;  5  acres  alfalfa;  suffi- 
cient cord  wood  and  saw  timber  to  pay  for 
place.  Easy  haul.  ExceUent  location  near 
Wild  Rose  Prairie.  Here  is  your  chance, 
Mr.  Farmer.    $4,000  cash,  balance  to  suit. 

$15,500. 
AN  IDEAL  DAIRY  FARM. 
123  acres  in  Colville  Valley,  near  Grays, 
railroad  station  on  new  state  highway.  Fair 
six-room  house;  excellent  new  barn  and  hay 
sheds,  chicken-house  and  hog  pens,  etc.;  100 
acres  in  hay,  mostly  alfalfa;  about  20  acres 
in  small  timber,  easily  cleared.  Running 
spring  by  house  and  in  barnyard.  Colville 
river  runs  through  place,  good  trout  fishing. 
No  better  dairy  farm  of  same  size  anywhere. 
$5000  cash,  balance  to  suit. 

THE  RIG  BEND  LAND  COMPANY, 
Spokane,  Washington. 

HOOD  RIVER  HOMES 
Orchard  properties  at  reasonable  prices. 
Strawberry  and  farm  land.  Choice  small 
homesite  tracts.  Excellent  city  residences. 
Famous  Hood  River  Valley — the  home  of  at- 
tractive homes.  Hood  River  Abstract  &  In- 
vestment Co.,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 

A  GREAT  RARGAIN 
Mira-Monte  Orchords;  80  acres;  10  acres 
in  11-year-old  Delicious  and  King  David 
apples.  4-room  bungalow,  barn,  fine  well, 
tank  tower  and  pumping  plant;  6  miles 
north  Lyle,  Washington;  good  road;  magni- 
ficent view.  Estimated  crop,  2500  boxes. 
Price  $10,000.  Address  owner,  P.  S.  Malcolm 
214  Failing  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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CONSULTING  II 
!    HORTICULTURIST  II 


PROFESSOR  W.  S.THORNBER 

Formerly 

HEAD  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HORTICULTURE 
AND  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

Later 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

OF  THE 

STATE  COLLEGE  OF  WASHINGTON 


WILL  ADVISE  with  fruit-growers  upon  all  horticultural 
problems,  including  selection  and  preparation  of  orchard 
lands;  propagation  and  care  of  nursery  stock;  planting  and  care 
of  young  orchards  and  small  fruit  plantations;  the  control  of 
codling  moth,  San  Jose  scale,  blight  and  other  orchard  pests;  the 
preparation  of  lime-sulphur  at  home  and  the  mixing  of  other 
sprays;  economical  orchard  management;  the  irrigation  and 
fertilization  of  orchard  lands;  the  use  of  cover-crops  and  grass 
mulches;  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees,  shade  trees,  shrubs,  bushes 
and  vines;  the  renovation  of  old  or  neglected  orchards,  top- 
working  or  replacing  of  poor  or  unprofitable  trees,  and  the 
examining  and  the  working  out  of  practical  management  plans 
for  large  orchards  and  orchard  companies. 

If  your  orchard  has  not  been  a  financial  success,  and  you 
wish  to  determine  its  possibilities  or  you  wish  to  improve  your 
orchard,  reduce  your  losses  and  increase  your  returns  I  will 
assist  you  in  working  out  your  problem. 

WRITE  FOR  TERMS 

W.  S.THORNBER 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 
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400-ACRE  STOCK  FARM  within  40  miles  of 
Portland;  vegetable  loam,  well  watered;  roll- 
ing, nearly  all  tillable;  50  acres  under  plow, 
50  acres  pasture;  houses,  barns,  outbuildings 
and  other  improvements.  Abundance  and 
variety  choicest  fruit;  37  years  continuous 
crops  by  owner,  whose  infirmity  forces  sale. 
$20,000.  Terms. 

Clackamas  County,  160  acres  35  miles  from 
Portland;  36  acres  cultivation;  fenced,  cross- 
fenced,  orchard,  house,  barn,  spring  water 
supply,  good  road,  adjoining  school ;  best 
soil.    $8,000.   Terms  at  6  per  cent. 

Douglas  County  160-acre  mountain  ranch 
near  Ashland;  good  house,  barn,  outbuild- 
ings; partly  fenced  and  cross-fenced;  12 
acres  cultivated;  2,000,000  feet  saw  timber; 
$3000,  terms. 

E.  PIERSON, 
415  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

FOR  SALE) — $2250  buys  50  acres  of  fine  level 
land  in  Shasta  County,  California,  under 
irrigation  system,  ditch  on  property;  grows 
anything.  Especially  adapted  to  fruit  and 
berries,  olives,  alfalfa.  Latest  enterprise 
proving  great  success  is  rice  culture.  About 
30  acres  ready  for  cultivation;  balance 
slightly  wooded.  Address  H.  H.  Shuffleton, 
Jr.,  Redding,  California. 
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FOR  SALE — Ten  and  one-half  acres  of  com- 
mercial orchard,  lots  9  and  10,  block  57, 
Lewiston  Orchards.  Seven  acres  in  seven- 
year  old  apple  trees,  selected  commercial 
varieties;  three  and  one-half  acres  in  cher- 
ries. In  good  condition;  ideally  situated 
near  paved  road;  centralized  school,  church, 
and  six  miles  from  Lewiston,  Idaho.  Pipe 
line  irrigation,  fully  equipped.  $8500.  Dis- 
count  for  cash.  David  Olson,  Kent,  Ohio. 

CUT-OVER  LANDS. 
23  miles  north  of  Spokane,  rich  bottom 
lands,  good  for  dairying  and  general  farm- 
ing, no  irrigation,  plenty  of  running  water, 
free  lumber,  10  years'  time,  6  per  cent.  Call 
or  write  Deer  Park  Lumber  Company,  Deer 
Park,  Washington,  or  109  Stevens  Streets, 
Spokane,  Washington. 

CUT-OVER  AND  DEVELOPED  LANDS,  15  to 
25  miles  N.  E.  Spokane;  extra  good  soil; 
spring  brooks;  grows  grain,  vegetables,  hay, 
fruits;  several  developed  ranches;  few  stock 
ranches;  $10  to  $20  acre.  Ten  years  time, 
6  per  cent  interest.  Free  lumber.  Write 
owners  for  free  book.  Edwards  &  Bradford 
Lumber  Company,  Elk,  Washington. 

FOBTrSALE^27-acre  Idaho  apple  orchard,  7 
years  old;  alfalfa  between  rows;  water  right. 
$500  per  acre.  Write  Box  694,  Weiser,  Idaho. 
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